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READERS WRITE 





Censored PATHFINDER 

This is just a note to let you know that 
our magazine is being censored. Pages 5 
and 6 of the June 18th and pages 7 and 
8 of the June 11th PATHFINDER were 
cut out. At first we got no numbers at 
all, until I asked to have the “harmful” 
parts removed. 

Of course, Japan does not allow any- 
thing which is not complimentary to her, 
her military and her sovereign. 

Zola Payne 
Union Christian Hospital 
Pying Yang, Korea 


Views on a Third Term 

I was interested in your editorial on 
“Third-Term Talk” (PATHFINDER, Aug. 
20). There is no law against a third term 
for any official; if the people want a man 
elected for a third or more terms, they 
have a right to elect him without this silly 
nonsense about Washington. He decided 
against a third term only for himself and 
not for all citizens. It is easy to guard 
against any man holding office too long 
by applying a reasonable handicap to re- 
election. This can be done by making it 
necessary for any third-term candidate to 
receive 55 per cent of the people’s votes, a 
fourth-term candidate to receive 60 per 
cent and so on. But certainly the people 
should have some reasonable way to keep 
good men in public service for as many 
terms as they wish to ... Most of this 
talk about limiting presidential terms 
comes from some person who has an axe 
to grind or is hoping to get a chance to 
take the official’s place himself. 

W. L. Walton 

Grafton, N. Dak. 

Why shouldn’t President Roosevelt run 
and be elected for a third time if there is 
no available material to fill the vacancy. 
There is no man, I believe, broad enough 
to fill it just yet. Jefferson changed his 
policies when he came to the place where 
he had to in order to do what he thought 
right. Why stick to his inconsistent en- 
dorsement of refraining from the third 
term?... 

Paul M. Powers 


. * a 


. .. There is talk of a third term for 
Roosevelt, but could the government sup- 
port bim for another four years? Surely 
it is about time to put someone into office 
to straighten out the terrible mess Roose- 
velet and his men have made ... 

Mrs. Marjory Woods 
Gridley, Cal. 


Crop Control Debate: Round 3 

In “Readers Write,” Aug. 20, H. C. 
Brewer, in commenting on my quotation 
from the 25th Chapter of Leviticus says, 
“Why not quote it all?” For the reason 
that PATHFINDER has not enough space 
available on this page to print it all. How- 
ever, | will quote another verse: “A jubilee 
shall that fiftieth year be unto you; ye 
shall not sow, neither reap that which 
groweth of itself in it, nor gather the 
grapes in it of thy vine undressed.” This 
means that for two years in succession no 
crops were to be gathered, and it also 
means that for eight years out of 50 the 
land was to lie fallow. Now if this is not 
a crop control law, I cannot understand 
the English language. 

However, Mr. Brewer has missed the 


point entirely. My quotation was not for 
the purpose of perpetuating any new deal. 
It was for the purpose of showing the 
critics of the crop control law that God 
himself, for the benefit of his own chosen 
people instituted a crop control law some 
thousands of years ago that was more 
drastic than anything any New Dealer has 
so far been able to think up. And it is 
not wise to say that anyone is tampering 
with the laws of God until he finds out 
what the laws are. 
E. L. Horton 

Trumansburg, N. Y. 


The Nickel of 1883 

When you were telling of the new Jeffer- 
son nickel (PATHFINDER, Aug. 6), you 
did not mention the nickel that was first 
coined the latter part of 1883 with the 
Roman V and the word cents omitted. 
This was not discovered until quite a good 
many had gone into circulation. When 
the error was found the word “cents” was 
added. This nickel, with liberty head, 
was coined until the Buffalo nickel replac- 
ed it. Rumors were that some of these 
1883 coins were gilded and attempts were 
even made to pass them for %5 gold 
pieces ... 

Levant M. Hackley 

Weedsport, N. Y. 


“As Soon as a Child Is Born .. .” 

I note in Readers Write (PATHFINDER, 
Aug. 27) that someone is bemoaning the 
fact that the southern states are inhabited 
by a larger proportion of poor people than 
other parts of the U. S. ... 1 think the 
only way to remedy this depression is to 
limit the private ownership of land, so 
that anyone who wishes to can make a 
home for himself... 

I lived in the south two years, and I 
have seen colored families trying to live 
on five or ten acres. The owners com- 
pelled them to raise only cotton, right 
up to the house, with no chance to keep 
chickens or a cow. I know of landowners 
there who own as high as 300,000 acres 
of good land that is mostly rented out 
that way and the tenants are in a worse 
fix than before the war. The same con- 
ditions exist in the north, though they 
are not so acute as yet. I think it is 
all right for anyone to make all the money 
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he can as long as he does not injure any- 
one else; but when a man or compan) 
monopolizes land or industry to the hurt 
of another, he should be stopped... Ii 
I understand it, all the land belongs to «|! 
the people the same as air and water. A; 
soon as a child is born, he has to have the 
use of all these three or die. 
A. T. Nichols 

Palmyra, Neb. 


A British Promise 

The article “Holy Land Terror” (PATH- 
FINDER, July 23) states that Englan:! 
promised the Arabs independence in 19}; 
if they would revolt against the Turk: 
That is an error. Col. T. E. Lawrence. 
(Lawrence of Arabia) made that promis: 
but he spoke without authority. Aft: 
the war, England declined to be bouwn: 
by that promise .. . 

Heber Keirn 

Assumption, Ill. 


[Prior to the time Lawrence organized his “rev: 
in the desert,’’ the British government did officia 
promise the Arabs independence for revolting agai 
the Turks. Within certain limits, this assurance » 
made on behalf of His Majesty’s Government by < 


ted ‘ 
Nationalists have insisted that it was. And since * 
complete text of the MacMahon correspondence h: 
never been published because it would be ‘‘det 
mental to the public interest,’’ whose claim is | 
is still open to conjecture.™Ed.] 





The Air-Conditioning of a Tomb 

“President Grant's Tomb on Riversic 
Drive, New York City, is being air-co: 
ditioned and renovated at a cost of $2()\).- 
000” says a recent report in the Bost: 
Traveler. What could be more absur‘ 
and a more unnecessary expenditure « 
such a large sum of money in these tim: 
$200,000 would buy many tons of fue! | 
keep the city’s poor from being air-con- 
ditioned ... 

Albert J. Hickey 

Stoughton, Mass. 


Corrupt Politics in Kentucky 

Regarding the findings of the Senat: 
Campaign Investigating Committee cou 
cerning Kentucky’s deplorable situati: 
(PATHFINDER, Aug. 13), I wish to giv: 
PATHFINDER its deserved credit for ren- 
dering an unbiased and unprejudiced © 
port. Knowing the composition and co: 
struction of public opinion, it seems | 
me that the present corruption should }) 
eradicated.. What has the younger gener: 
tion to expect if its vote is counteracte: 
by such illicit practices? ... 
Cecil Mays 
Bryant’s Store, Ky. 


Katherine Meyer Explains 
It seems that Paganini doused the glin: 
We don’t know how he did its He m«) 
have snuffed it, blown it out or jumpe: 
on it—as he was a man of violent tempc! 
the last method was likely enough—but 
we need have no doubt that he got it ou! 
and on, too. The method used was in- 
consequential, and I did not think of i! 
at the time. Perhaps he had a compli- 
cated system of lenses and shades. Wh» 
can tell? It is too bad that Mr. Edison 
wasn’t alive at the time, as Mr. Lott sa) 
in “Readers Write” (PATHFINDER, Au; 
6). But we can’t have everything, so w: 
have to assume that Paganini did the bes! 
he could under the circumstances. 
Katherine Meyer 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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PRIMARIES— 


“Purges” and Scandal May Reshape Politics 


\] OT new to America are political 
L battles as bitter as the one which 
has churned this summer’s dragging 
dog-days into a season of national 
excitement. Not new to American 
politics are the ugly charges of vote- 
buying and coercion which have splat- 
tered the 1938 campaign. 

Yet last week, with both the cam- 
paign and the accompanying cries of 
scandal approaching a fury unprece- 
dented in recent years, it seemed like- 
ly that 1938 might bring drastic chang- 
eS in political practice within the 
United States. As James A. Farley, 
Democratic national chairman, joined 
the President’s fight against Demo- 
cratic Senator Millard Tydings of 
Maryland, and as the “purge’’ list 
srew, many observers wondered 
whether Presidential intervention in 
state primaries would not soon be- 
come an accepted practice. Simul- 
taneously, repeated disclosures of use 
of Federal funds and government em- 
ployees for political ends suggested a 
‘trong possibility of future Federal 
regulation of primary elections, 

“PURGE”: “I have never undertaken, 
ind I would never presume to under- 
take, to dictate to the voters of any 
state, but... in my opinion, the ob- 
vious thing for all those who are 
jealous of the reputation of the party 
ind the success of the government in 
the present crisis is to combine in sup- 
port of Mr. Harris.” 

Not Franklin Roosevelt in 1938, but 
Woodrow Wilson in 1918 was the au- 
thor of those words. In the year of 
the Armistice, Wilson set out to unseat 
live ringleaders of the “little group of 


willful men” who had fought his Con- 
gressional program. Letters from the 
President to political leaders were in- 
strumental in defeating four of the 
five, although one Wilson foe was 
returned to office.7 

Content to follow the wishes of 
their Congressional majorities, neither 
Harding nor Coolidge followed Wil- 
son’s example. But President Hoover 
in 1930 indirectly endorsed the can- 
didacy of Rep. Carroll Reece in a 
Tennessee Republican primary, thus 
bringing on his head a rebuke from 
Reece’s enemies for “attempting po- 
litical dictatorship in a free country” 
—a rebuke sounding much like attacks 
being leveled today at President 
Roosevelt. 

Never, however, has Presidential 
intervention in state primaries reach- 
ed the scope of the Roosevelt “purge.” 
In four states—Georgia, South Caro- 
lina, Maryland and New York—the 
President has emphatically slapped 


” 


the labels of “reactionary” or “ob- 
structionist” on incumbent Congress- 
men. His personal “invasion” of 
Georgia, an invasion scheduled also for 
Maryland and perhaps New York, far 
overshadowed the absentee interven- 
tion practiced by his predecessors. 
To justify his attempted “purge,” 
Roosevelt has cited the fact that “to 
carry out my responsibility as Presi- 
dent, it is clear that there should be 
cooperation between members of my 
own party and myself.” Still ahead 


7 One of those who benefited from Wilson's ‘‘purge’’ 
was Pat Harrison, who became Mississippi's Senator 
through the defeat of anti-Wilson Senator Vardaman. 
Today, Harrison is a leader in the conservative bloc 
of southern Democrats unsympathetic to many New 
Deal measures. He might conceivably be a ‘‘purge’’ 
target Dimself when up for re-election in 1942 
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Smith of So. Carolina, Tydings of Maryland, O’Connor of New York, George of Georgia 
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Farley Approved the “Purge” Principle 


of the New Deal is a large unfinished 
section of its legislative program— 
government reorganization, regional 
power planning, taxation revision, 
railroad legislation and other pressing 
problems. To complete these tasks, 
Roosevelt and his supporters argue, 
cooperative Congressional majorities 
are needed. 

Critics of the “purge” contend, how- 
ever, that New Dealers are trying to 
protect not their legislative program 
for the next two years, but their domi- 
nance of American government after 
1940. The critics point out the mathe- 
matical impossibility of an anti-New 
Deal majority in the next Senate, and 
the fact that loss of even 100 seats in 
the House would still leave Democrats 
there in the saddle. Furthermore, they 
argue, those singled out by the “purg- 
ers” are by no means consistent “re- 
actionaries” or “obstructionists.” To 
this, New Dealers reply that a basical- 
ly non-liberal outlook colors the minds 
of men like Smith of South Carolina, 
George of Georgia, Tydings of Mary- 
land and O’Connor of New York. Such 
men, say the New Dealers, can do 
much to obstruct the New Deal’s 
future legislative efforts. 

What the New Deal is really after, 
its foes believe, is elimination of con- 
servative Democrats from the 1940 
Democratic convention. Men like 
George, Smith, Tydings and O’Connor 
would not take kindly either to a third 
term for the President or to nomi- 
nation of a hand-picked successor, 
Therefore, the attempted “purge.” 

Actually, the “purge” is probably 
the product of both motives. In the 
House, Rep. O’Connor is chairman of 
the powerful Rules Committee, which 
played havoc with much important 
New Deal legislation last session; he 
could readily hamper any future 
program if re-elected. In the Senate, 
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any clique of conservative Democrats 
could easily cooperate with the Re- 
publican minority to hobble bills for 
which New Dealers feel responsibility. 
On the other hand, the President in 
all probability will have safe ma- 
jorities in both chambers no matter 
what happens in November, and it is 
undoubtedly true that 1940 is a heavy 
consideration in shaping the “purge.” 

What Roosevelt’s “invasions” will 
mean to the future of American poli- 
tics is highly problematical. Defeat of 
New Deal candidates in the “invaded” 
states would mean a heavy blow to the 
President’s prestige and would make 
future Presidents think twice before 
adopting the “purger’s” role. Now that 
so canny a politician as Farley has 
endorsed the “purge” in principle, 
however, New Dealers are hopeful 
that the net result may strengthen the 
President’s hand. If so, it seems rea- 
sonable to expect Presidential inter- 
vention in future primaries as an estab- 
lished practice in American politics. 

SCANDAL: As the “purge” battle 
raged last week, another vital factor 
in the 1938 primaries pointed to still 
other possible political innovations. 

Since adjournment of the last Con- 
gress, the Senate Committee on Cam- 
paign Expenditures has had a small 
corps of investigators burrowing busi- 
iy into campaign activities in half a 
dozen states. Specifically instructed 
to keep an eye on politics in relief, the 
committee was not slow in exposing 
“gutter politics” and “scandal of the 
worst sort” in several state campaigns. 
Thus, for example, it declared: 

In Tennessee, “apparently every 
scheme and questionable device that 
can be used in a political contest to 
raise funds to influence votes and con- 
trol the election result is in full swing.” 

In Kentucky, “it is certain that or- 
ganized efforts have been made to con- 
trol the votes of those on relief work” 
and that “state officials charged in part 
with the distribution of Federal funds 
have been required to contribute from 
their salaries and of their services” to 
a senatorial campaign. 

In Pennsylvania, Ohio, California 
and other states, the committee un- 
earthed “facts which should arouse 
the conscience of the country” because 
they “imperil the right of the people 
to a free and unpolluted ballot.” 

Author of these disturbing charges, 
Senator Morris Sheppard of Texas, 
saw a real danger to American de- 
mocracy in the opportunities for po- 
litical manipulation of the great floods 
of Federal funds and the army of gov- 
ernment workers which were the 
products of the New Deal. No wishful 
reformer, but a seasoned veteran of 
practical politics, Sheppard declared: 

“It is an entirely new situation 
which confronts us. Government em- 
ployees and those depending on the 
government for their livelihood have 
come to constitute, in the past few 
years, a larger and larger proportion 
of all the population. There has been 
a tremendous increase in the govern- 
ment’s jurisdiction . . . And the gov- 


(Continued on page 20) 
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President: No Let-Up 


President Roosevelt vigorously car- 
ried on his “purge” campaign against 
anti-New Deal Congressmen last week. 
Despite reverses, there was no let-up. 

The “purge” drive gained impetus at 
Hyde Park after Roosevelt conferred 
with Postmaster General James Farley, 
National Democratic Chairman. Pre- 
viously, rumors were rife that Farley 
and Roosevelt had disagreed over the 
President’s attempt to defeat the re- 
nomination of Senator Tydings of 
Maryland, Senator Smith of South 
Carolina, Senator George of Georgia 
and Representative O’Connor of New 
York. But, following the chat, Roose- 
velt crippled the gossip by saying 
pointedly that he and Farley were in 
“complete agreement as usual,” em- 
phasizing the “as usual.” As a result, 
instead of going slow in his “purge” 
efforts, as some believed Farley would 
caution him to do, Roosevelt turned 
on more pressure. Commenting on 
the announcement that State Senator 
Edgar Brown had withdrawn from the 
three-way South Carolina Democratic 
U. S. Senatorial contest, he gave out 
a statement clearly showing—without 
naming names—that he wanted the 
New Deal candidate, Governor Olin 
Johnston, nominated instead of Smith. 
Brown’s withdrawal, he said, gave 
South Carolina voters a choice be- 
tween two candidates, “one thinking 
in terms of the past” (Smith) and “one 
thinking in terms of 1938 . . .” (John- 
ston). Then, apparently to counteract 
opposition outcries that he was trying 
to “dictate,” he added that “the choice 
is in the hands of the people of South 
Carolina.” Later, when returns showed 
Smith an easy victor over Johnston 
(see col. 3), the President was repre- 
sented as saying that he had privately 
expected such a result and that “it 
takes a long, long time to bring the 
past up to the present.” 

Before leaving Hyde Park for a five- 
day stay in Washington, Roosevelt 
voiced opposition to a proposed plan 
of the Worker’s Alliance, a union of 
WPA employees, to raise a $50,000 fund 
to help defeat anti-New Dealers. Said 
the President: “I very much hope that 
people on relief won’t contribute any 
money for the purpose of aiding any 
political party.” 

Despite his preoccupation with do- 
mestic politics, the President did such 
other things as these: 

@ Accepted with “real regret” the 
resignations of two topnotch New 
Dealers—Under Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Roswell Magill, the Administra- 
tion’s tax expert; and Assistant Secre- 
tary of State A. A. Berle Jr., who had 
been working on reciprocal trade 
agreements. Both men returned to 
their teaching posts at Columbia Uni- 
versity Law School. 

@ Reappointed Donald W. Smith to 
a five-year term on the National Labor 





Relations Board despite the bitter op- 
position of A. F. of L. President Wil- 
liam Green. 

q@ Announced in a letter to the pub- 
lisher of the Army and Navy Journa! 
that the U. S. would “gladly join” othe; 
nations in reducing armaments. 

@ Praised, in a message to Jewish 
War Veterans, American Jews for their 
“honorable and distinctive” patriotism. 





Politics: Last Lap 

Heralded by two bitterly foughi 
Democratic primaries and a spectacu- 
lar Republican mobilization, the 193s 
campaign swung last week into th: 
last, furious lap before election day. 
Watching two New Deal candidates go 
down to defeat in South Carolina and 
California and hearing new thunde: 
from the Republican side, America 
knew that until November the husting 
would know no silence. 

South Carolina: Chapter one of th: 
New Deal’s celebrated “purge” of! 
Democratic ranks ended in South: 
Carolina with defeat for the would-b: 
“purgers.” In that southern state, 
irascible, 74-year-old Senator Ellison 
D. “Cotton Ed” Smith hung onto th: 
Democratic Senate seat he has occu 
pied for 30 years by trouncing Gover- 
nor Olin D. Johnston. 

Johnston’s defeat had been foreshad 
owed just before the primary when 
the third contestant, Edgar A. Brown, 
withdrew from the race and issued a 
stinging attack on the Governor. Bot! 
Brown and Johnston had run as 
avowed New Dealers, but the forme: 
accused the Governor of being a politi 
cal opportunist who had frequent), 
sided against Roosevelt. On the othe: 
hand, the President himself noted 
Brown’s withdrawal by stating fo: 
quotation that in his opinion Smith 
“thought in terms of the past.” This 
statement was generally accepted as 
putting the full force of White Hous: 
approval behind Johnston, but it was 
not enough to beat Smith. 

“Cotton Ed,” minimizing Roosevelt's 
opposition as best he could, cam- 
paigned chiefly on the dusty issue of 
white supremacy in the South, declar- 
ing that the attempt of the Democratic 
party to corral the northern Negro 
vote was being followed out in Dixie. 
Only other planks in the Smith plat- 
form were support of states rights and 
tariff for revenue only. 

California: Not part of the “purge”. 
but nevertheless a setback for the New 
Deal was the surprise defeat of Sena- 
tor William G. McAdoo for the Demo 
cratic nomination in California. Mc- 
Adoo, a 2-1 favorite in pre-primary 
betting, bowed by more than 30,000 
votes to Sheridan Downey, Sacramento 
lawyer. 

On his westward trip, the President 
had endorsed McAdoo, but the New 
Deal in California was clouded as an 
issue by the fight over the California 
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' ension Plan (see below). Downey 
dorsed this unique scheme, and Mc- 
doo, after Roosevelt himself had de- 
ouneced it as “utopian,” opposed it. 
'o Californians, it seemed that Dow- 
ey had ridden to victory on the ap- 

al of “$30 every Thursday.” 

In other California contests, 17 in- 
umbent representatives, most of them 
New Dealers, were all renominated. 
(in the Republican side, Philip Ban- 
roft, farmer and graduate of Harvard, 
von the right to oppose Downey in 
November. Governor Frank Merriam 

ored an easy triumph in the G. O. P. 
ubernatorial primary. His Demo- 
ratic opponent in November will be 
Culbert E. Olson. 

Republicans: A few days before 
hese cheering tidings reached their 
irs, G. O. P. chieftains staged a color- 
ful mass rally near Washington, Ind., 
o launch their 1938 attack on the New 
eal. As guests of Homer Capehart, 
rgan manufacturer,7 some 20,000 men 
ind women, including 8,500 G. O. P. 
unpaign workers, swarmed into blue- 
ind-white striped tents to eat, drink 
iid Jisten to predictions of and plans 
for destruction of the New Deal. 

Working 36 hours without stopping, 
()} cooks had prepared 6,000 chickens, 
three tons of corn on the cob and 
10,000 steamed clams to feed the multi- 
ude. When it was not occupied in 
utting away this monumental repast, 
he “cornfield conference” loudly ap- 
plauded charges by Republican Chair- 

in John D. M. Hamilton that Roose- 
elt’s “purge” was a “Russian tech- 
nique” intended to divert the popular 
ind from the “failures” of his Ad- 
inistration. Elaborating this theme, 
hep. James W. Wadsworth of New 
York branded New Deal spending as 
“bribery” of the electorate and the 
purge” as a “brazen attempt to brow- 
beat and terrorize men in public life.” 

From such pronouncements, the 
Jathering assumed that their party 
caders intended to push a frontal at- 
ck on the Roosevelt Administration, 
tressing the points of New Deal spend- 
ng and centralization of government. 
Chief remaining topic of discussion 

is the number of Congressional seats 
the party might gain in November. 
'stimates ranged from 30 to 100. 


Funny Money” Plans 

Since the birth five years ago of Dr. 
''rancis Townsend’s $200-a-month old- 
ige pension plan, America, and par- 
cularly western America, has become 
vension-conscious. Last week, as 
California eyed the most startling in 
he long series of pension schemes it 
las produced, Colorado was in the 
hick of a fight to repeal an old-age 
iw that had caused a serious finan- 
ial headache. 

California: When Sheridan Downey 
ipset William G. McAdoo’s bid for re- 
i\omination to the U. S. Senate in the 


| 





+ In a copyrighted story, the Buffalo, N. Y., Times 
jeclared that Capehart, whose hospitality to the Re- 
iblicans cost him $30,000, was listed as a Democratic 
ndidate for office by the New York Board of Elections. 
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Downey Was for “$30 Every Thursday” 


California Democratic primary last 
week (see Page 4), experts said a ma- 
jor factor had been the California Pen- 
sion Plan, which Downey had en- 
dorsed and McAdoo opposed. Propos- 
ing to pay “S30 every Thursday” to 
all unemployed Californians over 50, 
the C. P. P. had gained more than 800,- 
000 signatures for a petition to put it 
up for a vote in the November elec- 
tions. The plan would work this way: 

Every Thursday, every unemployed 
citizen over 50 would get $30 in $1 
state warrants, which would be legal 
tender for all transactions. But any- 
one caught with these warrants on any 
Thursday would have to stick on each 
one a 2-cent revenue stamp, bought 
with hard cash from the state treas- 
ury. Thus at the end of a year, the 
treasury would have taken in $1.04 for 
-ach warrant issued—S1 for redemp- 
tion and 4 cents for administrative 
expenses, 

Loudly protesting that the “funny 
money” scheme would cost the state 
two billion dollars a year, triple taxes 
and jump living costs six times, groups 
of California business men were quick 
to fight the C, P..P. on the ground that 
use of state warrants as legal tender 
violated the Federal constitution. Bui 
the state supreme court ruled last 
week that the plan could not be kept 
off the November ballot. Observers 
predicted that it would probably be- 
come law—more than half of Cali- 
fornia’s registered voters are over 50. 

Colorado: Two years ago, Colorado 
voters approved a %45-a-month pen- 
sion for all needy citizens over 60, to 
be financed by earmarking 85 per cent 
of the state sales and excise taxes, 
richest sources of revenue. Within a 
year, state finances were badly strain- 
ed. Additional taxes were added, ad- 
ministrative economy measures adopt- 
ed and even relief payments were 
cut far below subsistence levels. 

But despite everything, the load 
was too great, and old-age pensions 
began to drop far below the legal 








level. Last month, Colorado could 
find enough money to pay only $23.75 
to its oldsters. Seizing on this, op- 
ponents of the law launched a repeal 
drive, and succeeded in placing a re- 
peal referendum on the November bal- 
lot. On election day, Colorado will 
vote a second time on its controversial 
pension plan, said to be the most gen- 
erous ever enacted into law in Amer- 
ican history but far more conserva- 
tive than California’s projected plan 
for “$30 every Thursday.” 


Labor: No Peace 


For three solid years, John L. 
Lewis’s Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization and William Green’s Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor have been at 
each other’s throats. Last week, there 
was still no peace in labor’s ranks. 

At Atlantic City, N. J., the A. F. of 
L.’s executive council spent most of its 
time denouncing and planning the 
downfall of the C. lL. O. Struggling to 
preserve solidarity within its own 
ranks, the Lewis organization never- 
theless did not hesitate to roar back 
defiance at the body from which it 
had seceded. Thus, over a number of 
issues, labor’s war went on, 

Pan-Americanism: First issue seized 
by the Federation council was the 
Latin-American Trade Union Congress 
scheduled to meet this week in Mexico 
City to found a new Pan-American 
Federation of Labor. Noting that 
Lewis was to attend, Green told re- 
porters that his group would not be 
represented because the Congress was 
dominated by Communists or “extreme 
leftists” and that the same leadership 
would be present in any international 
organization it might establish. Fur- 
thermore, Green added, the A. F. of L. 
would fight tooth-and-nail against any 
such new labor union, because it 
would rival the Pan-American Federa- 
tion founded under A. F. of L. auspices 
20 years ago. Long dormant, that or- 
ganization has not even held a meeting 
for three years. 

Offer: The dried-up olive branch of 
labor peace waved momentarily when 
delegates from the _ International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union visited 
Atlantic City to suggest new A. F. of L.- 
C. I. O. negotiations. But Green told 
them that the Federation still stood by 
the conditions rejected by the C. L O. 
last December and advised them to 
approach Lewis, for “the next move is 
up to him.” That Green expected little 
from such attempts became clear short- 
ly afterwards, when he offered to take 
into the A. F. of L. any C. I. O. unions 
that would repudiate Lewis’s leader- 
ship. 

Harlan: Hottest clash between the 
two warring factions was over the 
issue of a peaceful settlement of a 
long-vexatious labor problem. 

In Cincinnati, Ohio, 16 coal com- 
panies of “bloody” Harlan County, 
Ky., and the C. I. O.’s United Mine 
Workers signed an historic labor 
agreement granting recognition to the 



















































































Green Was Promptly Answered .. . 


union and a five-day week and basic 
pay of $5.60 a day to some 15,000 work- 
ers. As part of the agreement, the 
U. M. W. agreed to withdraw charges 
that the companies had violated the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act. These 
charges had been filed with the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. They 
had formed the basis of the Federal 
government’s criminal prosecution of 
Harlan coal operators, a prosecution 
suspended because of a hung jury in 
the trial last month (PATHFINDER, 
Aug. 13). 

Thus apparently ended in peaceful 
agreement was one of the bitterest 
labor feuds in American history. But 
the day after the settlement was an- 
nounced, Green, obviously bitter, is- 
sued from Atlantic City an angry at- 
tack on the entire proceedings. The 
NLRB, the U. M. W. and Lewis, he de- 
clared, had entered into a “conspiracy 
to deliver Harlan miners like sacks 
of salt to the U. M. W.” 

“A more brazen and unlawful alli- 
ance to control workers without their 
knowledge and consent,” fumed Green, 
“has yet to be disclosed. A more de- 
cisive instance of John L. Lewis using 
government machinery in violation of 
the law to recruit members and to 
break down resistance to his will has 
never been presented to the public. 
..+ In return for this, the operators 
are made lily white, spotless, free 
from prosecution.” 

Hardly had this attack hit the front 
pages before Green was being an- 
swered from several sides. The NLRB 
explained that the U. M. W. had full 
discretion to drop its own charges 
against the operators and hailed the 
settlement. Lewis, calling Green a 
“traitorous renegade,” denied that the 
wishes of the workers were being ig- 
nored, pointing out that the settlement 
was subject to ratification by the 
miners. And the U. S. Department of 
Justice flatly repudiated Green’s accu- 
sation that in return for the agreement 
criminal charges still pending against 
the Harlan operators would be drop- 
ped. 
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Lewis Called Him “Traitorous Renegade” 


Auto Union: While locked in battle 
with its old enemy over such matters, 
the C. I. O. continued to wrestle with 
problems of its own. In Washington, 
after conferring at length with both 
sides in the critical United Auto Work- 
ers dispute, Lewis recommended a 
“peace pact” including the following 
points: (1) reinstatement of the four 
vice-presidents ousted by president 
Homer Martin; (2) maintenance of the 
status-quo until the next regular U. A. 
W. convention in August, 1939; (3) 
reference of all controversies in the 
meantime to the C, I, O. executive 
board. Martin himself was non-com- 
mittal about the plan, but 51 U. A. W. 
locals were quick to reject it. 

Pacific Coast: On the Pacific Coast, 
the C. I. O., dominant there since the 
general strike of 1934, was apparently 
wavering before a “united front” of 
employers. Immediate issue. was in 
the warehouse field. In San Francisco, 
a freight car loaded with “hot” cargo 
by non-union men was making the 
rounds of warehouses, surrounded by 
a traveling picket line. Each time the 
line formed, warehousemen refused to 
unload the car, and were promptly 
locked out. After more than 100 ware- 
houses were shut down, throwing 2,509 
out of work, the C. I. O.’s Longshore- 
men’s and: Warehousemen’s Union 
modified some of its demands for new 
labor contracts. But the embattled 
employers refused the truce, holding 
out for a “master contract” to cover 
all warehouse labor. As the issue 
grew increasingly critical, Califor- 
nians wondered whether serious labor 
trouble was not in store. 





“Steamed” Convicts 


Fifteen miles from the heart of 
Philadelphia stands the Philadelphia 
county prison of Holmesburg, whose 
Warden is William B. Mills, formerly 
superintendent of Philadelphia police. 
Built like a fortress, 42-year-old 
Holmesburg prison has had a long his- 
tory of convict riots. Today, “chronic” 
rioters are punished in a narrow, disci- 








plinary cell block—the “Klondike”- 
opposite which hangs a long row of 
oversized steam radiators. 

Last fortnight, the battered, naked 
bodies of four Holmesburg inmates 
were dragged out of the “Klondike”’- 
dead. As a result, one of the most gris- 
ly tales of prison brutality in American 
history was being unfolded last week. 

Despite conflicting stories told by 
prison officials, Philadelphia detectiv: 
and investigators of four differen: 
governmental agencies, reporters wer 
able to piece together this grueson 
story, mostly from statements made | 
County Coroner Charles E, Hersch 
Objecting to the “monotonous” 
Holmesburg food, 650 of the prison’s 
1,481 inmates staged a hunger strike. 
To crush the demonstration, pris: 
officials clapped 25 of the ringlead« 
into the “Klondike.” Then, someon 
ordered the windows closed and liv: 
steam blasted into the radiators f: 
two days. Maddened by the terri! 
heat, the convicts—three in each ti: 
cell—fought for the only water avai 
able, in the toilet bowls. Finally, fou: 
were found “steamed” to death; th: 
rest were in a State of collapse. Said 
Hersch: “The men went through th: 
horrors of hades .. .” 

But the important question of wh 
ordered the “sweat-box” killings rs 
mained undisclosed last week. Hint 
ing at a major scandal, Hersch intimat- 
ed that the answer would be revealed 
at an inquest to be held later, afté 
which “eight or more guards and 
higher ups” would be arrested. 

eS 


Americana— 

Tow Much: Appearing in police cour! 
for sentencing on his 43rd charge of 
drunkenness in 12 years, Walter Smith 
of Coquille, Ore., was offered a choice 
by Judge Frank Leslie: he could either 
pour 20 quarts of whisky down a sink 
or go to jail for 30 days. Smith went 
to jail. 

. -_ . 

All Gone: When the State Depart- 
ment of Education at Raleigh, N. C.. 
found its stamps being stolen at night, 
officials complained to police, who 
thereupon set up a $180 automati 
camera to photograph the thief i! 
action. Next day, not only were mort 
stamps gone but so was the camera 


+ * * 


Last Straw: Hooking a big fish off a 
pier at Omaha, Neb., Joseph Brown, 
district court bailiff, tugged it into 
shallow water but couldn’t land it. 
Plunging in to subdue it at close range, 
Brown smashed his glasses and lost 
his false teeth. Unheeding, Brown kep! 
battling. Finally, when his 21-jewe! 
watch plopped into the water, Brown 
retreated. The fish got away. 


Deceptive Weight: Burning their 
way into a Donalds, S. C., bank vault 
with blow torches, robbers overlooked 
$700 in currency to carry out 26 
weighty sacks of cash. The sacks 
contained $676 worth of pennies. 


Pathfinder 
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IN OTHER LANDS 





Europe: Ominous Deadlock 


Last week, the atmosphere of Europe 
-as heavy with fear. Dropping their 
traditional calm, members of the Brit- 
ish government were feverishly at- 
tempting to keep Germany out of 
Czechoslovakia. Their remarkable 
change of temper convinced foreign 
correspondents of a fact: short of 
ictual war, the continent was in the 
worst state imaginable. 

Two weeks ago, a portentous meet- 
ing took place at Marienbad, Czecho- 
lovakia. The conferees were Konrad 
Henlein, leader of 1,000,000 Czech Ger- 
nans who want to create a semi- 
independent Nazi state inside the re- 
public, and Frank Ashton-Gwatkin, 
number two member of the British 
mission sent to Czechoslovakia to 

ediate between Czechs and Germans. 
Pressed to reveal his position on one 
point after another, Henlein needed 
to “consult further’—obviously with 
\dolf Hitler. One thing Henlein could 
say: that Sudeten Germans would not 
i.ccept the first Czech offer of increased 
governmental representation. 

Bearing the bad news of this dead- 
ock, Ashton-Gwatkin reported in 
Prague to Viscount Walter Runciman, 
his chief, and was sent flying to Lon- 
ion for help. In a meeting of key 
Cabinet ministers, with vacationing 
Prime Minister Chamberlain advising 
by telephone, it was decided that Great 
Britain should speak a warning to 
Germany. The chief reason for this 
extraordinary interest was an urgent 
one. France is treaty-bound to aid 
Czechoslovakia in case of invasion. 
France and Britain are the closest 
illies in the world today. Should 
France need help, Britain would al- 
nost certainly be forced to give it. 
Chosen to deliver Britain’s warning 
was frosty-faced Sir John Simon, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and for- 

er foreign minister. Addressing a 
political rally at Lanark, Scotland, he 
iimed his words directly at Hitler: 

“The beginning of a conflict is like 
the beginning of a fire in a high wind. 
.. Who can say how far it would 
spread? ... We shall at all times 
bring the whole weight of our in- 
luence to bear with the view of pre- 

‘ntion of the outbreak of war in any 
art of the world. ... This very case 
if Czechoslovakia may be so critical 
for... Europe that it would be impos- 
sible to assume a limit to the disturb- 
ince that a conflict might involve.” 

Simon thus reiterated a British pol- 
cy first defined by Prime Minister 
Chamberlain last March. His was a 
plain insinuation that if Germany 
neant to invade Czechoslovakia, Great 
Britain would find it next to impos- 
sible to keep out of the war which 
would follow. Going even further out 
of the way to make the British position 
clear, the London Foreign Office issued 
in unprecedented statement, praising 
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Henlein’s Attitude Was Unyielding 


the conciliatory attitude of the Czechs. 

After Simon’s speech, it was up to 
Lord Runciman (see page 16). In a 
castle near Komotau, Czechoslovakia, 
he met Henlein. Reportedly, he 
brought with him a second Czech pro- 
posal: division of the whole republic 
into 23 districts, each to be self-govern- 
ing except that police were to be con- 
trolled by the national government. 

Again, Henlein remained adamant. 
Two days later, Henleinist leaders for- 
mally rejected the Czech plan, de- 
manding complete self-government. 
By this time, two vital facts had be- 
come clear: (1) under pressure from 
Lord Runciman, Czechoslovakia had 
made what it regarded as maximum 
concessions; and (2) for Adolf Hitler, 
these concessions were not enough. 

Alarmed by reports that the Nazi 
dictator was sounding out European 
capitals to find what the reaction 
would be if Germany actively “spon- 
sored” the cause of Germans in Czecho- 
slovakia, British Prime Minister 
Chamberlain suddenly returned to 
London. All the members of his Cabi- 
net within call attended an extraordi- 
nary meeting, marked also by the 
presence of Sir Nevile Henderson, 
British ambassador who had arrived 
secretly from Berlin. Issuing a thor- 
oughly non-committal statement after 
their conference, they left correspon- 
dents to guess that Germany would 
soon be the recipient of a second, 
secret and sterner warning. 

Last week, Germany’s intentions 
were unknown. The Reich’s vast ma- 
neuvers, begun three weeks ago, were 
reaching their peak mobilization of 
1,300,000 soldiers. Inspecting fortifi- 
cation and troops in northern Ger- 
many and in western Germany across 
the Rhine from France, Adolf Hitler 
disquietingly made no speeches and 
few public appearances. His speeches, 
everyone knew, were being saved for 
this week, when the Nazi party holds 
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its annual convention in Nuremberg, 
and when all Europe will listen anxi- 
ously to what the dictator has to say 
about Czechoslovakia. 


France: More Work 


France should have been a country 
of cracked heads, riots and strikes last 
week. For a good reason, however, it 
was not. That reason was Adolf Hit- 
ler (see above). 

With riots and strikes two years ago, 
French laborers won a law which set 
a maximum work-week of 40 hours. 
Since there is a shortage of labor in 
France, the chief result of the shorter 
week was not to employ new workers, 
but to cut down production. French 
investors, wary since depression days, 
became still more wary. French 
money, instead of being poured into 
domestic industry, was hoarded or 
invested abroad. In 1937, national in- 
come sagged to less than half of what 
it had been six years before. The franc 
reached an 11-year low. 

Reciting this history during another 
crisis of the franc two weeks ago, 
French Premier Edouard Daladier 
warned the nation that the 40-hour 
week would have to be modified. He 
declared: “In the center of Europe, 
the great powers review or try out 
their armed forces.... For their 
workers, their is no real limit to the 
hours of work.” 

Premier Daladier thus struck at the 
core of French labor legislation, but 
workers scarcely raised a murmur. 
Addressing the executive committee of 
his own Radical Socialist party three 
days later, Daladier explained that 
Italian and German workers were 
laboring 50 and 60 hours a week to 
increase production of armaments. 
He declared that Germany’s vast army 
mobilization had confronted him with 
“a situation. no government chief has 
known since 1914. I cannot wait for 
slow changes. I am held by the 
throat.” Radical Socialists quickly 
voted to support Daladier. 

Next day, the Premier took his case 
before a less docile group. This was 
the National Council of the Popular 
Front, representing not only Radical 
Socialists, but also Socialists and Com- 
munists who sponsored the 40-hour 
week and who still form two-thirds 
of Daladier’s majority in parliament. 
Daladier assured the Council that 
Frenchmen would have to work more 
only in industries related to national 
defense. He emphasized that the 40- 
hour law itself authorized a longer 
week in emergencies. He further 
promised that although the Cabinet 
would decree 44-hour and 48-hour 
weeks for key industries, parliament 
would be convened in October, a 
month early, to consider the decrees. 

When Socialists and Communists 
finally went to tell Daladier that they 
would support his plan, the premier, 
confident of such a result, noncha- 
lantly had gone out to dinner. Not at 
all confident what Adolf Hitler would 
do, Daladier next revealed that French 
soldiers, as well as French laborers, 
would work more. In his capacity as 





















































































Minister of Defense, he decided that 
until Germany’s maneuvers were over, 
the 20,000 soldiers conducting summer 
drills near Germany would stay on the 
job. Last week, Daladier’s actions 
apparently were having a good effect: 
both the franc and the national morale 
were going up. 
se hina eeindiaetice 


Spain: Stall 


Preoccupied with the more serious 
German-Czech crisis (see page 7), 
Europe last week was content to play 
the old stalling game over Rebel Gen- 
eral Francisco Franco’s rebuff on its 
scheme for withdrawal of foreign 
fighters from Spain (PATHFINDER, 
Sept. 3). Franco, nevertheless, at- 
tempted to explain further his refusal 
to subscribe to the withdrawal plan. 
In a newspaper interview he declared 
the presence of 12,000 Americans in 
the Loyalist armies was partially re- 
sponsible for his decision—because 
the plan would leave the Americans 
with his foes. 

Accompanying the stall in the inter- 
national dickering over Spain was a 
similar one on the battlefields of east- 
ern and southwestern Spain. Loyalist 
positions on the Ebro River front 
withstood relentless Rebel hammering 
for the fifth week. The story there 
was the usual one of heavy, costly 
Rebel attacks being repulsed. On the 
Estremadura front it was much the 
same. Early in the week the Loyalists 
turned the tables in the Rebel drive 
on the rich Almaden mercury mines. 
Halting Gen. Gonzalo Queipo de 
Llano’s three-week-old drive, strong 
government columns counter-attacked 
to reach the gates of the Rebel base 
at Castuera. But there the conflict 
again became deadlocked. 

Meanwhile, the Strait of Gibraltar 
was the scene of one of the most spir- 
ited naval engagements of the civil 
war. Endeavoring to proceed from 
Havre, France, to Valencia, the Loyal- 
ist destroyer Jose Luis Diez ran into 
a Rebel naval trap. Attacked by four 
Rebel warships, the lone craft fought 
them for two and a half hours. When 
the Rebel cruiser Canarias finally 
scored a direct hit on the Loyalist 
vessel’s bow, however, its young com- 
mander, fearing his ship would sink, 
escaped the attackers and raced his 
crippled craft to the security of Gibral- 
tar Mole (British). Besides serious 
damage to the ship, the encounter took 
the lives of eight members of its crew, 
as it did those of 24 prisoners captured 
from two Rebel armed trawlers just 
prior to the attack. 





Near East: Tenser 


For 20 years, Arabs and Jews have 
been killing each other in a bloody 
dispute as to which side is exclusively 
entitled to claim Palestine as home- 
land. Because they mutually suspect 


each other’s ultimate aims, the situa- 
tion between them has grown tenser 
with the years. 


Acting ‘under her 
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Daladier Acted in France (See Col. 1) 


League of Nations mandate, Great 
Britain has sent numerous commis- 
sions to the Holy Land but the com- 
missions have failed to bring peace. 
Instead, even though 10,000 British 
troops are stationed there, the struggle 
has gone on with increasing hate and 
violence. . 
Actually, the worst phase of this 
conflict has raged during the past two 
months. Following the hanging of a 
young Jewish extremist by British au- 
thorities in June (PATHFINDER, July 
23), a bomb explosion in a market 
place at Haifa on July 5 touched off a 
wave of violence that has taken hun- 
dreds of lives. Since that time more 
than 1,100 persons have been killed or 
wounded—either in pitched battles be- 
tween British troops and Arab rebels, 
in ambush or in bombing reprisals. 


Last fortnight two new incidents 
seriously aggravated the situation. 
These were the assassination at Jenin 
of a British assistant district commis- 
sioner and a Jaffa bomb explosion 
which killed 38 Arabs, one Jew and 
two Britons, and wounded 74 others. 
By last week tension had increased to 
the point where there were rumblings 
in Palestine of “jehad”—holy war. 
These rumblings issued from the 
Arabs who are opposed to making 
Palestine a national home for Jews 
and who are opposed also to the par- 
tition plan evolved by Britain more 
than a year ago, 

Despite the holy war rumblings, 


however, Great Britain apparently 
was still wedded to the partition 
scheme. After a flying visit to the 


Holy Land early last month, Malcolm 
MacDonald, British colonial secretary, 
indicated his government would push 
that plan. Moreover, a royal commis- 
sion headed by Sir John Woodhead, 
which recently returned from a new 
study in Palestine, continued to hold 
hearings last week with a view to 
recommending to Parliament this fall 
the actual boundaries for the new 


Arab, Jewish and British states pro- 
posed in the partition plan. 





Mexico: Second Note 


Last July Mexico received from U. S. 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull a sharp 
note demanding prompt, adequate pay- 
ment for expropriated American- 
owned farm lands and proposing that 
the question be submitted to arbitra- 
tion. On August 3 Mexico replied, ad- 
mitting her obligation to make ade- 
quate indemnification sometime, bu! 
refusing to arbitrate on the contention 
that her economic condition must de- 
termine the manner and time of com- 
pensation (PATHFINDER, Aug. 20). 

Last week the government of Presi 
dent Lazaro Cardenas was pondering 
a second Hull note, delivered to Mex- 
ico last fortnight. In reply to th: 
Mexican communication of August 3 
it rejected the Mexican argument tha! 
payment for seized lands must be de- 
termined by economic ability. More- 
over, it asserted that Mexico’s long 
record of uncompensated seizure: 
amounted to nothing more than “bald 
confiscation,” and warned that diplo- 
matic relations between the two coun- 
tries were strained because of such : 
policy. Again it proposed arbitration 
but as an alternative suggested that 
the issue be submitted to a two-man 
commission. In addition, it called on 
Mexico to show good faith by halting 
further expropriations of United 
States-owned lands and by setting 
aside monthly sums to assure prompt 
payment for past seizures under what- 
ever terms agreed upon in the future 

Despite the fact that no hint of 
American retaliation appeared in th« 
note, it aroused immediate and violent 
Mexican press reaction. Strong edi- 
torials condemned it as a “terrible, 
acrid document,” and as an “attempt 
to violate Mexican sovereignty.” While 
belief grew last week that Presiden! 
Cardenas would accept in principk 
the suggestion that a two-man com 
mission settle the question of payment. 
the powerful Mexican Workers’ Con- 
federation hinted that it would be po 
litically inexpedient for him to accep! 
the demand that no more American 
owned farm lands be expropriated 
And, as if to show determination to 
go ahead with the “expropriation with- 
out compensation” program, the day 
after Hull’s note was published a new 
surge of land seizures harassed Ameri- 
can owners in Hidalgo and Chihuahua 
states. 

$= ——____ 


htew: Plane, Ship, War 


In 14 months of war Japan has occu- 
pied all major Chinese ports but Can- 
ton, established a naval blockade of 
the Chinese coast, seized all railroads 
in north and central China, bombed 
the vital southern Canton-Hankow 
railway almost out of existence, and 
taken over the Yangtze River, China’s 
main inland waterway. Last fortnight 
she hit at another of China’s few re- 
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maining ways of communicating with 
the outside world. 

Shortly after a Chinese-American- 
owned passenger airliner left Hong 
Kong for Chungking it was attacked 
hy five Japanese warplanes. Forced 
down on a small river along the south 
China coast, the airliner was riddled 
»y machine-gun blasts from the war- 
planes until it sank. Of the 17 persons 
iboard only three escaped: Hugh L. 
Woods, of Winfield, Kans., the Ameri- 
can pilot, his Chinese radio operator 
ind one passenger. Last week when 
the 14 bodies of the Chinese victims 
were recovered from the sunken 
wreckage, most of them showed bullet 
wounds; one was reported to have 
had 13. Although it was the first at- 
tack on a Civilian plane, the only two 

mmercial airlines between Hong 
Kong and the interior suspended serv- 
ice. But because the life of an Ameri- 
in and American property were in- 
volved, a sharp American protest 
igainst the “unwarranted” attack was 
delivered to the Japanese government. 

Before the week ended American 
concern was further aroused by the 
precarious position of the U. S. gun- 
boat Monocacy. Sent up the Yangtze 
River to protect American interests at 
Kiukiang, the gunboat was refused 
permission two weeks ago to leave 
Kiukiang for Shanghai. Last week, 
short of food and fuel, the Monocacy 
was reported in great peril from ex- 
ploding Chinese mines dislodged in 
the uper Yangtze by Japanese war- 
ships and minesweepers, causing the 
l. S.-Japanese controversy over the 
ship’s right to move downstream to 
wax hotter. 

Meanwhile, foreign military observ- 
ers labeled Japan’s renewed air, river 
and land attack all along the Yangtze 
ltiver war front the biggest offensive 
vet staged in the undeclared war. But 
ifter the Japanese had smashed past 
Juichang and made ‘a wide encircling 
sweep through central Anhwei prov- 
ince, Chinese military leaders claimed 
their sturdy defenders had brought 
the reinvigorated Japanese “big push” 
ilmost to a stand-still at all points. 

er sia scan eal 


Asides Abroad— 


Birth Bell: To make Germans popu- 
lation-conscious, Nazi authorities in- 
stalled a bell in a tower in the heart of 
Berlin. Passers-by hear it ring every 
12 minutes—according to statistical 
iverages, once for every baby born 
n Greater Germany. 

. . om 

Bet: Accepting a wager, Gwendolyn 
Gunn hiked to a town 16 miles from 
her home in Henribourg, Saskatche- 
van. She won a nickel. 

. 7 - 

Perfect Record: Near Helsingfors, 
in 87-year-old Finn petitioned a local 
court for a divorce from his 85-year- 
old wife. The court asked: “When 
were you married?” He _ replied: 
“September 6, 1873.” The court ask- 
ed: “When did you start quarreling?” 
The petitioner answered: “September 
6, 1873.” Said the court: “Divorce 
granted.” 
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Up Signs 


When applied to international eco- 
nomic comparisons, statistics are no- 
toriously unreliable. Standards and 
bases of measurement vary widely 
from nation to nation, and authori- 
tarian governments are often prone 
to exaggerate or minimize economic 
facts in their own interests. 

With this in mind, American econo- 
mists last week were studying the 
League of Nations Year Book for 1937- 
38, a major point of which was the 
familiar one that since 1929 the United 
States has lagged behind the rest of 
the world in business recovery. “Far 
below the average” for the entire 
world, the Yearbook stated, the aver- 
age industrial and agricultural pro- 
duction per worker in this country 
increased only 13 per cent between 





Internationa! 


Secretary Perkins Reported “Improvement” 


1932 and 1937, while the world out- 
put rose 17 per cent. 

While the League Yearbook was 
ihus emphasizing the slowness of 
American recovery, two reports from 
Washington, covering three important 
weathervanes of the nation’s business, 
indicated an encouraging upward 
trend. Announcing a “definite im- 
provement in the employment situa- 
tion,” Secretary of Labor Frances Per- 
kins reported that factory employment 
in the United States had increased by 
40,000 and weekly factory payrolls by 
$500,000 in July—the first rise in either 
for a vear. Although these gains were 
only a fraction of a percentage over 
the June figures, they were regarded 
as particularly significant because fac- 
tory employment and wages usually 
suffer a seasonal decrease in July. 

The next day, the Federal Reserve 
Board produced another hopeful re- 
covery sign. Its index number of in- 
dustrial production, based on the 1923- 
25 average, leaped from 77 in June to 
83 in July. . This sudden jump, also 
contra-seasonal, was interpreted as 








meaning that consumption had wiped 
out many swollen inventories and that 
factories were beginning to produce 
to keep up with demand. Neverthe- 
less, observers last week cautioned 
that recovery was still slow. Among 
other things they pointed out that fae- 
tory employment was one-fourth and 
payrolls one-third smaller than they 
were a year ago. 


AAA: Three Steps 


Three weeks ago, the Department 
of Agriculture was deep in trouble as 
a result of price-depressing surpluses 
of wheat, cotton and corn (PATH- 
FINDER, Aug. 27). Last week, pro- 
ducers of these crops were beginning 
to feel the effects of three steps taken 
to alleviate their problem. 

The first step involved the launching 
of an “emergency” subsidy program 
calculated to rid the country of 10v,- 
000,000 bushels of surplus wheat by 
placing the wheat on the world mar- 
ket.~ In a speech to the International 
Conference of Agricultural Econo- 
mists at Ste. Anne de Bellevue in Que- 
bec, Can., Secretary of Agriculture 
Henry Wallace admitted he disliked 
subsidies but said the “temporary” 
one for wheat was necessary to pre- 
serve America’s “fair share” of the 
export trade. At the same time, he 
urged an international agreement gov- 
erning world farm production’ and 
providing for an international “ever- 
normal” granary. Then, apparently 
to forestall “cut-throat” competition 
with Canada—which also is subsidiz- 
ing wheat exports—Wallace consulted 
Canadian officials in an attempt to set 
up a program which would insure 
each a proportionate share of the 
world wheat market. But early indi- 
cations were Canada would not co- 
operate. 

While Wallace was in Canada, two 
other steps were taken in behalf of 
farmers. The Agriculture Department 
disclosed that the cotton loan rates— 
which skidding cotton prices made 
mandatory three weeks ago—would 
range from 5.3 cents to 10.75 cents a 
pound. At the same time, the De- 
partment stated that corn loans would 
be raised from 50 to 57 cents a bushel, 
Purpose of these loans is to permit 
farm producers to hold their crop off 
the market until the price rises. At 
present there is a record surplus of 
13,400,000 bales of cotton and a pros- 
pective corn supply only 30,000,000 
bushels short of “excessive.” Accord- 
ingly, both cotton and corn farmers 
will probably again be asked to plant 
fewer acres next year. 

That slumping prices would affect 


+ Under the subsidy program, the Federal Surplus 
Commodities Corporation will purchase the surplus 
wheat at the domestic price and sell it to exporters, 
who in turn will sell it for what it will bring on the 
world market. The government will pay exporters 
the difference between the domestic and world price 
from funds set aside by law from custom receipts 
The government loss from this operation may run 
as high as $25,000,000. 
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the cash farm income this year was 
indicated by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, which estimated that 
the income would be $7,500,000,000— 
a billion decrease from that of 1937. 
Linking this decrease with low farm 
commodity prices, some eastern news- 
papers charged that the farm situation 
was as bad as it was in 1932. Anger- 
ed, Secretary Wallace in a press con- 
ference pointed out that farm income 
in 1932 was only $4,323,000,000. He 
also sharply explained that Congyess 
had not responded to his pleas for a 
crop control law this year until it was 
too late to prevent the planting of the 
present bumper yields. 





Picker Atonement 


When southern farmers stood in a 
Mississippi field two years ago and 
watched the Rust cotton picker do the 
work of 82 men, many were dismayed. 
As the machine improved with sub- 
sequent refinements, fears grew 
stronger that it might eventually de- 
stroy the livelihood of more than 
6,000,000 human cotton pickers. 

Last week, on the second anniver- 
sary of the first successful demonstra- 
tion of their invention, John D. and 
Mack Rust were planning antonement 
for the economic damage the picker 
may cause. Acquiring a factory for 
commercial production of the machine 
in Memphis, Tenn., the brothers an- 
nounced they would limit their own 
profits to 10 times the wages received 
by their lowest paid employee. At the 
40-cents-per-hour minimum prescrib- 
ed by the new wage-hour law, each of 
the brothers could thus take in $8,320 
annually in picker profits, 

All other income, the brothers said, 
would go to the Rust Foundation, just 
founded by them for improvement of 
the southern farmer’s lot. Specifical- 
ly, the Foundation will “aid in re- 
habilitation of disemployed sharecrop- 
pers and farm laborers of the cotton- 
growing states and carry on experi- 
ments, research and educational work 
with a view of finding a permanent 
solution to our problems of poverty 
and unemployment, and .. . to pre- 


serve and extend our civil liberties.” 
a ee 


Briefs 


q E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany last week was completing ex- 
perimental work on a new synthetic 
textile fiber as a substitute for silk. 
Revolutionary because it might per- 
mit the manufacture of practically 
run-proof hosiery, the new fiber was 
viewed in some quarters as a great 
potential menace to Japan. Raw silk 
is Japan’s chief export, of which the 
U. S. took 85 per cent in 1935. 

@ The Department of Justice will 
retry the original defendants in the 
first Madison, Wis., oil case (PATH- 
FINDER, Feb. 5), it was announced 
last week. Objecting to the fact that 
only a few of the oil executives and 
corporations convicted were punish- 
ed, the Department stated that chief 
purpose of the new trial would be to 
clarify anti-trust laws. 


Oy, hey 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 


Twin Facts 


Whenever a sizeable delegation of 
twins meets, scientists are sure to be 
at hand. Twins are convenient and 
invaluable in the study of the effects 
of heredity on human beings. Meet- 
ing for its seventh convention in Chi- 
cago last week, the International 
Twins’ Association offered Chicago 
University biologists, psychologists 
and statisticians an opportunity to 
study more than 1,000 sets of twins. 
Measuring heads and noses, taking 
palm and finger prints, gathering fam- 
ily histories, the scientists went about 
increasing the bulk of proof for such 
facts as these: 

@ Twins occur about once in every 
100 births, and most frequently are 
born of mothers more than 35 years 
old. In the United States today, there 


International 
Chicago Scientists Measured Twin Heads 


are an estimated 2,000,000 pairs of 
twins. 

@ Twins are of two types, fraternal 
and identical. Fraternal twins de- 
velop from two different ova fertilized 
at the same time, and are about 50 per 
cent alike in physical characteristics. 
Members of a fraternal pair may be 
of different sex, as about three out of 
every eight pairs of twins are. 

g Identical twins, born much more 
rarely, develop from a single ovum 
which divides, producing two human 
beings. When the division is not com- 
plete, Siamesé twins result. Identical 
twins are commonly more than 90 per 
cent alike, and are always of the same 
sex. To scientists, they prove an in- 
teresting point: that physical defects 
are inherent in the reproductive cells 
of the parents. Frequently, if one 
identical twin develops cancer, the 
other also develops it, in the same 
part of the body and at the same age. 

@ Twins or descendants of twins 
are much more likely to give birth to 
twins than other persons. Apparently, 
the tendency to twin identically is a 











characteristic inherited from fathers. 
twinning fraternally, from mothers. 

g Since twins ordinarily mature in 
the same environment, they are much 
alike mentally as well as physically. 
Studying rare cases of twins separated 
at an early age, Chicago Universit, 
scientists have found that while physi- 
cal similarity survives, mental simi- 
larity may never develop. Thus, there 
is evidence to show a vitally signifi- 
cant point: that while heredity is a 
major factor in physical development, 
the growth of human intellect and 
personality is predominantly influ- 
enced by environment. 





Speeding Reading 

In the eighth grade, a normal pupi! 
is able to read and understand about 
300 words a minute. College students 
average about 325, and business execu- 
tives, who often owe their success tv 
reading ability, commonly are able to 
digest 600 words a minute. The recori 
for fast reading was established by au 
eight-year-old high school boy with 
an unusually sensitive retina; he could 
read at the astounding speed of 2,202 
words a minute. By and large, how- 
ever, the American adult is a reading 
cripple, able to go only as fast as hx 
could in the eighth grade. 

Contemplating this sad fact last 
week, Vice President William Benton 
of the University of Chicago outlined 
for The Scientific Monthly factors in 
the cause and cure of bad reading. 
Quoting Dr. Thomas Buswell, Univer- 
sity reading specialist, Dr. Benton 
ascribed bad reading to these causes: 

@ Many adults have been unable to 
overcome the grade-school habit of 
moving their lips as they read, This 
slows reading, interferes with compre- 
hension and is the worst possible 
reading habit. 

@ Poor readers digest single words 
at a time; capable readers digest 
phrases. A poor reader’s eyes “fixate” 
five or six times in going over a print- 
ed line; a good reader’s eyes stop only 
two or three times. Hampered by 
faulty technique, a poor reader goes 
back more than 20 times per 100 words 
to see what he has read; a good reader 
goes back 10 times or less. 

To cure bad readers, Dr. Buswel! 
maintains at Chicago University a 
reading clinic, where phrases—not 
words—are flashed on a screen as fast 
as readers can take them, and with 
gradually increasing speed, Dr. Bus- 
well has been able to prod adults into 
good and normally attainable reading 
speed—500 words a minute. 

For persons unable to attend such 
clinics established at Chicago and 
other universities, Dr. Buswell had 
four suggestions to make. As passed 
on last week by Dr. Benton, they were 
these: (1) keep the lips still while 
reading; (2) read whole phrases at a 
time, even beating time with the hand 
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io acquire a good rhythm of eye move- 
ment: (3) read at faster than normal 
peed: (4) concentrate. 





Research: Forward Step 

rhe average American can scarcely 

en his eyes without seeing a scien- 
tific product which has meant comfort 
to humans and profits for industry. 
kor instance, Bell’s studies resulted 

it only in the telephone, but also in 
American Telephone and Tele- 
iph Co., America’s biggest monopoly 

d biggest private employer. Taken 

nly to the bosom of industry less 

in 40 years ago, scientific research 

by private companies is now loosely 

estimated to cost $250,000,000 a year, 
which $5,000,000 is spent by the du 
mt Company of Wilmington, Del, 
me. Last week, industrial research 
is about to take a forward step into 
new field. 

in New York, officials of E. R. 
Squibb and Sons, makers of drugs, 
nnounced that in New Brunswick, 
\. J., next month, their company would 
open an Institute for Medical Research, 
Housed in a $750,000 building, an in- 
titute staff headed by 14 experts was 
to “attack problems involved in the 
ure of disease and relief of pain.” 
rhe Institute itself was to be dedi- 

ited to pure science. 

Here, the Institute broke no indus- 
trial precedent. Investigating matters 
of little practical moment, Drs. Davis- 
on and Ives of the 31-year-old Bell 
lelephone Laboratories in New York, 
have made outstanding contributions 
o the pure science of atomic physics. 
Oldest and best-known of all indus- 
trial laboratories for pure science, 
however, is the Research Laboratory 
of the General Electric Co., founded 
it Schenectady, N. Y., in 1900. Work- 
ing on fundamental problems of sci- 
ence rather than particular problems 
of industry, Schenectady experts like 
Director William Coolidge and chem- 
ist Irving Langmuir have invented 
uch things as the Coolidge X-ray tube, 

idely used in the treatment of can- 
er, and the Langmuir vacuum tube, 
day the basis of the billion-dollar 
radio industry. 

Unique among industrial laborator- 
‘Ss, the new Squibb Institute will con- 
ern itself with a wide range of medi- 
il problems. These it will attack 
iore from the flank, through pure 
‘ience, than from the front, through 
eking specific cures. Among the 
oblems the Institute had set for itself 
st week were studies of the work- 
igs of surgical shock, of the effects 
f vitamins, and of the purification of 
ormones of the human body. 

Institute Director Dr. George A. 
larrop, formerly of Johns Hopkins 

niversity, Baltimore, Md., comment- 
d: “Experience ... has abundantly 
hown that from just such investiga- 
ons are most likely to come new dis- 
overies of fundamental significance 
ind practical value.” To measure its 
esearch, the Institute will have a 
inique feature: a 15-bed free hospital, 
where discoveries of pure science can 
be applied to sick human beings. 
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gains 22 pounds 


in 12 months! 


Mother gave him 
Horlick’s Malted Milk— 
now sold in handy candy 
tablets that children love 


HROUGHOUT the 

nation, happy mothers 
are discovering a way that 
often helps growing chil- 
dren to thrive—to gain 
weight and to have robust 
bodies. In addition to the 
regular meals, they give 
their boys and girls Horlick’s Malted 
Milk Tablets in handy candy form. 


From Buford, Georgia, comes a 
grateful letter from Mrs. G. W. L. 
She says: 

“When our little boy was 5 years old he 
weighed 31 pounds. We tried everything 
until our physician recommended Horlick’s, 
when he began to improve at once. He is 
now 6 years old and weighs 53 pounds, 
thanks to Horlick’s.” 

This mother’s happy experience 
with Horlick’s is just one of thousands. 
Horlick’s Tablets, which are Horlick’s 
Malted Milk in compact form, pro- 
vide the wholesomeness of full-cream 
milk, extracted nutriments of wheat 
and barley, good for teeth and bones, 
and protein required for growth. 


HORLICK 





Il 






Posed by Professional Model 


For your children’s health, 
get some Horlick’s Malted 
Milk Tablets in 10c or 25¢ 
flasks at your drug store 
today. . 

Many mothers not only 
give their children Horlick’s 
candy tablets between 
meals, but also serve them Horlick’s 
Malted Milk as a meal-time beverage. 
Horlick’s is true malted milk, the 
original and genuine, used by doctors 
and hospitals for more than 50 years. 


SEND COUPON TODAY FOR 
GENEROUS FREE TRIAL SAMPLE 


Geen ee ne tena anes enn anamanenemenemanesanay 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CORP. 
Dept. CN-16, Racine, Wisconsin 

Please send me a generous free and postpaid 
sample of Horlick’s Malted Milk Tablets for 
child nourishment. Check flavor you want. 
O Natural. C Chocolate. 


Name 


Address... 


' 
} i 
Enqccnestsesesesasesesuimenenesune 


+ — a Ue 
Print your name and address. 
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MALTED MILK 
TABLETS 












































RELIGION 


Dangerous Faith 


For some people, religious faith is 
too strong to be safe. Through all 
ages, the credulous and the literal- 
minded have embraced dogmas and 
creeds with a fervor often resulting 
in bloodshed and death. Last week, 
religion in its more weird aspects was 
the theme of four stories from west- 
ern and southern United States: 

@ Motoring outside Reno, Nev., a 
traveler pulled up short at the sound 
of ear-splitting screams from the 
roadside. There he was horrified to 
discover a man stripped naked and 
nailed hand and foot to a rude cross. 
Freed by police, the crucifixion victim 
turned out to be one Edward Collins, 
recently released from San Quentin 
prison. His story was this: As he left 
a Methodist meeting, he met two men 
he had known in prison as “Swede” 
and “Dago.” They asked him to “help 
them pull some jobs,” but he refused 
because he had “got religion” and 
wanted to “go straight.” “All right,” 
one of them said, “if you want to be a 
little Jesus Christ, we'll make you 
one.” Thereupon, they forced him to 
steal two planks from a lumber yard, 
stripped him and, despite his screams, 
nailed him to the cross. Pressed to 
describe his torturers further, the 27- 
year-old ex-convict only retorted: 
“Skip it; I forgive them.” 

@ In Harlan, Ky., members of the 
Greasy Creek Church of God loudly 
celebrated a court ruling clearing them 
of breaking the peace by handling 
rattlesnakes and copperheads as part 
of their religious services. Churchmen 
explained in court that handling the 
reptiles was a test of faith, and that 
true believers were protected by the 
“power of God.” George Hensley, the 
preacher, said he had been bitten 200 
times, but was sick only once. 

q@ In Los Angeles, Cal., a 30-year-old 
mother and a 33-year-old minister 
were indicted for manslaughter re- 
sulting from their belief in the heal- 
ing properties of prayer. When her 
doctor advised her to hospitalize her 
9-year-old son Francis, stricken with 
acute appendicitis, Mrs. Lillian Vol- 
stad ignored him and called in the Rev. 
Wilbur Alvis, Pentacostal preacher. 
Together they prayed at the boy’s bed- 
side, until his screams of pain led 
neighbors to call police. The officers 
forcibly carried the patient to a hos- 
pital, where he died two days later. 

@ One evening in Merced, Calif., 
Mr. and Mrs. Woodrow Harwell and 
their two sons gathered in their one- 
room cabin for evening prayers. As 
her men-folk chimed in with “amens,” 
Mrs. Harwell read from the Book of 
Matthew: “Wherefore, if thy hand or 
thy foot offend thee, cut them off .. . 
and if thine eye offend thee, pluck it 
out...” Quietly the 30-year-old 


woman looked up and announced that 
her right eye and her left hand had 
Then she picked up a pair 


“sinned.” 






















International 
Mrs. Volstad and Alvis were Indicted 


of scissors and walked to the wood- 
shed, while her family gaped. There 
she gouged out her eye with the 
scissors and, placing her hand on a 
concrete block, lopped it off with three 
blows of a hatchet. When she re- 
turned calmly to the shack, bathed in 
blood, her husband recalled himself 
sufliciently to run for help, and the 
woman was rushed to a_ hospital, 
where doctors said she would prob- 
ably recover. From her bed, Mrs. 
Harwell exulted: “I knew the time 
would come some day. When the 
moment of the supreme test came, I 
did not hesitate.” 


Chautauqua Poll 


As one of the oldest and most popu- 
lar cultural institutions in America, 
Chautauqua, the summer colony con- 
ducted each summer under semi-re- 
ligious auspices in the little town of 





- that name in southwest New York, is 


representative of an important seg- 
ment of Protestant thought. 

Last week, during the closing days 
of another season, some 12,000 “Chaut- 
auquans” recorded their opinions on 
a hodge-podge of political, moral and 
sociological questions, Their beliefs 
and preferences included these: 

q Seventy-five per cent were Re- 
publicans. 

g Prohibition’s return was favored 
by 80 per cent. 

G Mercy killings for incurable in- 
valids were approved by 90 per cent. 

q Eighty-five per cent favored non- 
interference by government in busi- 
ness, 

G Most preferred classical to popu- 
lar music, the stage to the movies. 

In a special poll for Chautauqua 
youth, other questions brought other 
opinions: 

@ Parental choice of friends for 
children up to 10 years of age was 
unanimously endorsed. 

-G Fifty-six per cent, however, 
thought their elders did not set them 
good examples. 

@ Twenty-two per cent of the 
younger voters opposed abbreviated 
bathing suits. 





Pathfinder 


SCHOOLS 
Thinning Ranks 


In thousands of American communi- 
ties last week, windows were being 
scrubbed, classrooms swept and desks 
varnished in preparation for school’s 
reopening. But educational statisti- 
cians knew that the 26,200,000 young- 
sters who would troop back to work 
before the month was out would repre- 
sent the smallest publie school popula- 
tion in the United States since 1931. 

Since 1870, when educational au 
thorities first began to count nose: 
increasingly stringent compulsory at!- 
tendance and child labor bans hav: 
run up the enrollment of those of 
school age from 57 to 83.4 per cent. 
Over the same period, however, « 
steadily declining birth rate has been 
“aging” the population, so that the 
proportion of those of school age has 
been shrinking. In 1870, 31.3 per cen! 
of al] Americans fell within the five- 
to-17 age range; by 1930, only 25 pe: 
cent were of school age. 

These two conflicting trends met 
about 1934, when public school enrol! 
ments touched an all-time peak of 26,- 
434,000 pupils. Since then, the class- 
room population has declined about 1 
per cent, and seems certain to continu: 
downward. The falling birth rate firs! 
affected elementary grades, where en- 
rollment had climbed from 6,791,00%) 
in 1870 to 21,279,000 in 1930. After the 
latter year, decline set in, and the 
coming school year will see some 19.- 
800,000 elementary pupils—a drop of 
7 per cent in less than a decade. Uniti! 
1934, rising high school enrollments 
more than offset the falling numbers 
of elementary students. But even high 
school enrollments, which have con- 
tinued an unbroken rise from 80,000 
in 1870 to 6,400,000 this year, are ex- 
pected to slump within a year or two. 

Private elementary and high (pre- 
paratory) schools seem to have been 
less affected by these trends than their 
publicly supported counterparts. In 
1920, private school enrollments to- 
taled 1,669,000—about 7 per cent of all 
elementary and high school students. 
By the last school year, the figure had 
jumped to 2,650,000—about 9 per cent 
of the total. Thus the sum total of 
all pupils in public and private ele- 
mentary and high schools in 1938-39 
will be about 28,850,000. 


School Accidents 


Death or injury through misadven- 
ture will hit more than a million 
American pupils during the coming 
school year. 

As 28,850,000 boys and girls dusted 
off their books last week (see above), 
school authorities all over the nation 
were making a last check of safety 
plans and devices calculated to trim 
to a minimum their share of the annual 
school accident toll. Toward this end, 
many studied data compiled by- the 
National Safety Council on the fre- 
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quency and locations of school-day 
mishaps. 

Beyond the reach of educational 
authorities are more than half of all 
accidents befalling pupils. Home acci- 
dents acount for 24 per cent of the 
total, and miscellaneous mishaps in no 
way connected with school activities 
for 31 per cent. Only 45 per cent of 
all accidents occur on school prop- 
erty, or on the way between school 
and home. 

School buildings and school grounds 
are equally dangerous to pupils, each 
responsible for about 19 per cent of 
the total. One-third of school building 
mishaps occur in the gymnasium, 21 
per cent in hallways and on stairs, and 
15 per cent in classrooms. On play- 
grounds and athletic fields, unorgan- 
ized and unsupervised activities result 
in 44 per cent of all accidents. Of the 
remaining 46 per cent hurt in organ- 
ized play or athletics, football claims 
20 per cent of the victims. 

Brightest spot in the school accident 
picture is the steady drop in injuries 
and deaths due to traffic. Only 7 per 
cent of all school accidents take place 
on the way between school and home, 
and only 1.9 per cent involve motor 
vehicles. Since 1922, when school 
safety work was launched on a nation- 
wide scale, the traffic death rate for 
school children has been slashed 13 
per cent. 

Absence from school because of all 
classes of accidents averages about 82 
days per 1,000 students, according to 
National Safety Council Studies. On 
the basis of 28,850,000 pupils in public 
and private elementary and high 
schools, this would bring the aggre- 
gate national absence due to accidents 
to 2,365,700 schools days. 


Briefs ; 


@ From the standpoint of conserv- 
ing eyesight, it would be better if 
children were started in school when 
they are 10 years old, instead of five 
or six. Thus the Northwestern Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company de- 
clared on the basis of a survey just 
completed among school] children. One 
out of every five public schoo] pupils, 
the report said, suffers from eye 
trouble, most of which begins in the 
-arliest years of life. The report also 
said that some 3,000,000 students are 
handicapped by poor hearing. 

g A “jail” made of rope and wood 
in a New York City school-room is 
being used to teach slum children re- 
spect for law and order. As part of a 
WPA play project, the children built 
the “jail” and a miniature court room. 
Those convicted by juries of fellow 
playmates of such offenses as fighting 
with girls or climbing forbidden fences 
are sentenced to from five to 45 min- 
utes in “jail.” 

G Constantly growing demand from 
industrial concerns and recreational 
centers for trained weather forecast- 
ers will be answered by establishment 
of a new Department of Meteorology 
at New York University this month. 
Two observatories will be run with 
aid of the U. S. Weahter Bureau. 
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IN 1908 .. .**When this 


snap was taken of me I was 




















just getting ready to cast 
my first vote and had plenty 
to learn. The proof of that 
is I didn’t even meet up 
with Union Leader tobacco 
til 5 years later. But by 
that time | had growed 
enough in sense to know a 
fine tobacco when I found 
it, and Union Leader’s been 


e ° > 
my constant pal ever since. 


TODAY ...*I’m 50 now, 


and all of those years Union 
Leader’s friendliness has 
eased the bumps. My son 
Ike, shown in this picture, 
had the good judgment to 
take up with Union Leader 
when he was only 17, which 
proves he’s even smarter 
than his Old Man!” 

Jacob Zonneville, Williamson, N.Y. 





ripe Kentucky Burley is rich in 
flavor and fragrance usually found 
in only the costlier blends. Try a 


tin of UNION LEADER today! It’s 


packed with pleasure and economy! 


Copyright, 1938, by P. Lorillard Co., Ine, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN SMOKE 


CIGARETTE 


ALWAYS... Father and son, men 


have been getting deep-down smok- 
ing enjoyment out of Union Leader 
for over a third of a century. Mel- 
lowed with age in oaken casks, this 
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Three To Go 


Senator Smith’s victory in South 
Carolina last week may be variously 
interpreted. 
for political reasons or because of 
wishful thinking, there are those who 
will say that it was definitely and 
wholly a rebuke aimed at the New 
Deal and at President Roosevelt’s 
“purge” efforts. The President clear- 
ly went on record in opposition to the 
Senator, and the Senator won. There- 
fore, the President was defeated. 

But this interpretation is true only 
in a minor sense. A realistic study 
of the South Carolina campaign plain- 
ly shows that the issue between the 
President and Senator Smith played a 
relatively insignificant role amid a 
number of local or state matters. Sen- 
ator Smith made the most of such 
subjects as white supremacy in the 
South and of certain unpopular actions 
committed by Olin Johnston as Govy- 
ernor, Judging from expert observa- 
tions made at the scene, the voters of 
South Carolina renominated Smith 
largely on the basis of issues peculiar 
to South Carolina and not on the basis 
of President Roosevelt’s attitude. Ac- 
cordingly, political realists will not 
read too much national meaning into 
Smith’s victory. 

Immediately in prospect are three 
other “purge” tests that have far more 
importance than the test in South 
Carolina. In Georgia this week, Dem- 
ocrats will either renominate or re- 
move Senator George. They will do 
this with the knowledge that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt appeared personally in 
the state to speak out against the 
Senator and ask openly for his defeat. 
If George is renominated, the renomi- 
nation will affect the New Deal much 
more definitely than Smith’s renomi- 
nation. 

A second test will come next week 
in Maryland, where President Roose- 
velt has openly attempted to “purge” 
Senator Tydings. If Tydings wins, 
the New Deal will not find it easy to 
regard his victory as anything but a 
sharp rebuke. Similarly, when Repre- 
sentative O’Connor comes up for re- 
nomination in New York later this 
month, President Roosevelt’s attempt- 
ed “purge” will face a third test. No 
less than the Georgia and Maryland 
vote, the New York vote will have a 
significant’ meaning for the New 
Deal—one way or the other. 

Thus, last week, there were three 
tests to go, three to be completed be- 
fore the major aspects of the “purge” 
could be properly judged. There were 
signs at the same time that President 
Roosevelt’s wishes might be blasted 
_in at least two of the three—Georgia 
and Maryland. If that should happen, 


there is no question at all that the 
prestige of the White House will suf- 
fer and that it will run into difficulties 





Quite naturally, either - 


when Congress convenes again. All 
this is implicit in the gamble the 
President took when he set out to 
intervene in the primaries on an un- 
precedented scale. If he loses in a 
major sense, if the “purge” collapses 
completely, he may find the after- 
effects painfully embarrassing when 
the 1940 Democratic National Conven- 
tion rolls around. 


Awareness at Least 


Last week the Kellogg-Briand Anti- 
War Pact was ten years old. In the 
ten years, 63 countries signed it as a 
solemn pledge stigmatizing armed con- 
flict as “a public crime under the law 
of nations.” In effect, the 63 signa- 
tories said this: “We will never fight 
again; we will never grow savage and 
mad again. We will settle our quar- 
rels in peace; we will be criminal if 
we act otherwise.” 

Last week the Kellogg-Briand Anti- 
War Pact was ten years old, and last 
week throughout the world there was 
war. And in those places where there 
was no war, there was ominous and 
feverish preparation for it. Since that 
August day in 1928 when nations 
first pledged themselves to outlaw 
armed conflict, no less than 2,500,- 
000 human beings had received a 
bloody passage to eternity because 
nations had seen fit to grow savage 
and mad again. Last week, the puz- 
zled wayfarer in life could look back 
over the past ten years and find no 
solace for his fears. In the past ten 
years, there have been four major, 
undeclared wars involving a cost of 
more than ten billion dollars. 

In terms of this economic waste and 
this roster of death, the story of the 
decade has not been confined to any 
single region of the world. It has un- 
folded itself in South America, in 
Ethiopia, in the Far East, in Europe. 
For three years, Bolivia and Para- 
guay fought a war that cost at least 
100,000 lives. In Italy’s Ethiopian 
campaign at least 60,000 died. In the 
Spanish civil strife, 1,000,000 and more 
have been killed. In China, the death 
toll has been placed at 1,000,000. 

In face of these statistics, it is easy 
to laugh bitterly and cynically at the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact. Only ten years 
ago, most nations of the world took an 
international oath against war, and 
some of them began fighting almost as 
soon as the oath was taken. It is 
natural under the circumstances to be 
bitter and cynical; it is natural almost 
to despair. And the feeling of des- 
peration grows sharper apace. Europe 
at the moment seems on the verge of 
disaster. Differences between Czecho- 
slovakia and Germany are apparently 
irreconcilable. Troops are concen- 
trated in great numbers at spots where 
an incident can set a whole continent 


Pathfinder 


afire. France is ready to march to the 
aid of the Czechs; Great Britain cauti- 
ously suggests that she is prepared to 
march with France; all Central Europe 
hears the rattling sword; Russia 
stiffens as if expecting to strike or be 
struck at; and the Fascist-Nazi axis 
between Rome and Berlin turns in- 
scrutably. Thus, some terrible, all- 
engulfing event seems to be shaping 
itself while other terrible events take 
place in Spain and the Orient. Today 
the design is only in its tracings stage 
but all men know it is a design for 
death, a design for destruction, a de- 
sign to put out the lamps of civiliza- 
tion, 

Ten years after nations signed the 
pact to outlaw war, a war-like spirit 
courses through the world like a 
flame. But even so, it is too early for 
cynicism and bitterness; too early for 
despair. However discouraging the 
situation, there is reason for hope. 
The all-important fact today is that 
men know what is taking place, they 
know the danger of the design, they 
know the design is a design for death. 
This awareness is not confined to the 
foreign offices; it exists in the obscure 
citizen as well as in the diplomat; it 
can be found as much in the humblest 
home as in the presidential palace. It 
is everywhere. And because it is 
everywhere, it can be said that there 
is still time to make peace prevail. 

While there is at least this aware- 
ness, there will be caution. Even now, 
critical as European events are, most 
governments appear to be acting with 
conscious restraint. The lesson of 
1914 has not been entirely lost; the 
World war is remembered. Before 
1914, the public was generally ignor- 
ant of approaching danger, and gov- 
ernments were less inclined to be 
cautious; today, the general public is 
fully aware of what threatens, and 
some governments are criticized for 
being over-cautious. This change is 
good, good enough to be almost re- 
assuring. For just as long as Euro- 
pean statesmen keep their heads, the 
lid will stay on the powder keg. The 
slow approach to the problem is to 
be commended. Time has a certain 
curative quality in nature, and through 
a policy of delay, time may cure the 
present situation. 

Actually, hope for peace at this stage 
seems to be based almost wholly on 
cautious diplomacy. And such di- 
plomacy, in turn, seems to be based 
on a universal awareness that a gen- 
eral, large-scale war in the modern 
world might well mean the end of the 
modern world. Certainly, there could 
be victory for nobody; there could be 
nothing but destruction and economic 
upheaval. When 1918 came, there was 
little to distinguish the victor from 
the vanquished—everybody had lost 
because the uglier passions of man- 
kind had dealt a body blow to man- 
kind’s civilization. Today, the world 
is still suffering from the effects of 
that blow; the maddest thing now 
would be to try to eliminate the effects 
by plunging headlong once more into 
their cause. 
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NAMES 


Major ALEXANDER de SEVERSKY, 
airplane designer and manufacturer, 
lew one of his own monoplanes from 
New York to Los Angeles last week, 
setting an east-west transcontinental 
record of 10 hours and three minutes. 


* * * 





Near Elsinore, Prince AXEL, cousin 
of King Christian X of Denmark, no- 
ticed a fisherman struggling to get a 
330-pound tuna into his boat. From 
his own boat, the prince threw a line 
around the fish, and was yanked over- 
board. The fisherman then landed 
both the tuna and the prince. 


*. * * 


Founding an Exclusive Order of 
fransatlantic Solo Flyers with head- 
quarters in Pittsburgh, Pilot JAMES 
MATTERN named as members Col. 
CHARLES A, LINDBERGH, the iate 
{MELIA EARHART PUTNAM, the late 
WILEY POST, British JAMES MOL- 
LISON, Lithuanian FELIX WILKUS, 
British BERLE MARKHAM, British 
JEAN BATTEN, DOUGLAS CORRI- 
GAN and himself. 

Prince MAHMUD, 20-year-old broth- 
er of the Sultan of Trengganu, a native 
state in British Malaya, disregarded 
royal orders to come home from Ox- 
ford University in England. Enamor- 
ed of 20-year-old Joyce Bencowe, the 
chiropractor daughter of an Oxford 
tailor, he declared: “I have no inten- 
tion of going home without Joyce.” 
Meanwhile, his allowance was cut off 
and he could “expect nothing.” 


Emperor HIROHITO of Japan sent 
to Premier BENITO MUSSOLINI of 
Italy the Grand Cordon of the Su- 
preme Order of the Chrysanthemum. 
In Japan, the chrysanthemum is the 
symbol of royalty. In Italy, it is a 
flower for funerals and graves. 


* * * 


In Yerington, Nev., FLORENCE 
ARNOLD TUGWELL was awarded a 
divorce from her husband, handsome, 
17-year-old REXFORD GUY TUG- 
WELL, former New Deal adviser and 
Resettlement Administrator, on charg- 
es of mental cruelty. The couple had 
been married 24 years. Tugwell is 
now permanent chairman of the New 
York City Planning Commission, at 
a salary of $15,000 a year. 

Racing over a measured course on 
the Bonneville Salt Flats in western 
Utah, GEORGE E, EYSTON, retired 
British army captain, drove his 24- 
cylinder, 6,000-horsepower Thunder- 
bolt at a rate of 345% miles an hour— 
nearly six miles a minute, and faster 
than any human being had ever 
gone on land before. Capt. Eyston, 
who set the old automobile record 
of 311.42 miles an hour in Utah last 
November, told reporters: “I had a 
very comfortable ride. The sensa- 
tion I used to have when I first went 
over 300 is wearing off. I don’t feel 
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Eyston Had “a Very Comfortable Ride” 


Se 





as though ...I’'m going down hill. 
I just seem to be whistling through 
space.” 


WANTED 
500 Men at Once! 


NNOUNCING a new invention called M 
Brush. Cleans clothes at home. SAVES DR 
CLEANING. Erases dirt like magic. Never anything 
like it. Works wonders on Auto Cushions. Cleans Hats, 
Drapes, Window Shades, Upholstered Furniture, 
like a flash. Instantly grips attention wherever shown, 


The inventor wants 500 men and women at once 


* * * 


JOHN COOLIDGE, son of the late 
President, was elected a delegate to 
the Connecticut Republican conven- 
tion. A railroad purchasing agent, he 


recently accepted an election to the to rte inventor wants 500 mer omen a 
, . ittee ‘ » hecanse “ © help him introduce his lightning seller. nyone 
town committee of Orange because “I | \y° iste ho haar & fone oe 


want to do all I can to keep the Re- income. _He offers to send samples ON TRIAL te 
publican party alive.” Told of his Reation. “then dante, Be nd ts toa 
newest post, he said: “That’s news INVENTOR KRISTEE, 633 BAR ST, AKRON, O. 
to me. I don’t quite understand this. |$ ———— 
I don’t get it at all.” | WATCH YOUR ADDRESS LABEL 
. Send Your Renewal Promptty 


FREE HOME TRIAL 


for Every Member of the FAMILY! 


Without risking a penny—prove 
that a Royal will help the family’s 
students write easier, faster—help 
them with their school-work, make 
it more interesting! Prove that it 
will help Dad to set down his 
ideas andl capesee legibly, impress- 
ively—so they mean something to 
his Boss ... help Mother take care 
of her correspondence. 


READ WHAT ROYAL 


GIVES YOU! Standard, full-sized key- 
board, Easy, effortless action, Touch 
Control, Finger Comfort Keys, Genuine 
Dust Protection, Automatic Paper Lock, 
Touch-setTab- 
ulator and 
many other of- 
fice typewriter 

features. ‘ 
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“Home-work's fun— 
with o Royal...” 


“It's neat and business- 
like, too, and 1 curn it 
out lots faster.” 
































“We're glad we picked 
@ Royal...“ 

“A real friend! Hand- 

some, sturdy and con- 

venient—it's a real help 

to everyone of us!” 
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. know typewriters...“ proved, 
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There must be a reason. Poor appetite, 
fussing, fidgeting and crossness are unnatural to 
normal childhood. They may mean the presence 
of large round worms, and even the carefully 
safeguarded home may not be immune. 

These unwelcome parasites infest and distress 
millions of children and many adults. The infec- 
tion may be caught from flies, dogs, uncooked 
vegetables, fruit, contaminated water, dirt, etc. 

Fortunately, large round worms can be ex- 
pelled pleasantly. Just get Jayne's Vermifuge, 
the kind that doesn't require starving before or 
during treatment. It is mild and mint flavored. 
Does not upset digestion. Constipation may ac- 
company large round worm infection and should 
be relieved with the aid of a suitable laxative 
such as Jayne's Laxative Pills. Ac all druggists. 
Dr. D. Jayne & Son, Inc., Philadelphia. 
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An amazing new has been found to 
turn liquid fuel into instant heat. Now 
only a few pints of liquid will heat your 
e for hours except in SUB-ZERO 
weather. This revolutionary invention 
has proved so satisfactory in several 
thousand homes that it will now be sent 
ON 30-DAY TRIAL to responsible peo- 
le. No piping. No installation. Hotter 
Phan city gas or electric heaters at one 
tenth the cost. No soot or ashes. P. 
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Viscount Runciman 


More than a month ago, Prime Min- 
ister Chamberlain’s “realistic” British 
government suddenly made a_ spec- 
tacular bid for peace in middle Europe. 
To Prague it sent a dignified, open- 
‘faced English peer who habitually 
wears Victorian wing collars. His job, 
allegedly unofficial, was to mediate the 
ticklish Czech-Nazi dispute over Sude- 
ten German autonomy (see page 7). 

Immediately, the world viewed him 
as one of the most important men in 
Europe. If he succeeded, there would 
probably be peace; if he failed, war. 
That Viscount Walter Runciman was 
mindful of the almost superhuman dif- 
ficulties of his task was indicated by 
his own dry remark: “You are setting 
me adrift in a small boat in mid- 
Atlantic.” 

Subsequently, like a deliberate man 
trying to postpone the explosion of a 
time bomb, Runciman doggedly tackled 
the problem. Last week his job still 
remained vastly complicated; conces- 
sions he had won from the Czechs had 
fallen far short of Nazi demands. Con- 
sequently, the situation was still bow- 
string taut, and British officials, fear- 
ing Hitler’s impatience, boomed warn- 
ings: if Germany invaded Czechoslo- 
vakia, Britain probably would fight. 

Before he ever tried to referee a 
war-pregnant minorities squabble, 
Runciman was eminently successful 
in business and politics. Born an only 
child in northern England 68 years 
ago, he is a Nonconformist, a steady 
church-goer, a teetotaler and an ex- 
Sunday School teacher. His crusty 
father, who was still singing sea 
ditties at formal parties when he was 
90, rose from a cabin boy to become 
one of Britain’s wealthiest ship own- 
ers and a baron. From him, Runci- 
man inherited his Liberal Party po- 
litical views, keen business acumen, 
and money. Today, Walter Runci- 
man, after expanding the fortune left 
by his father, is one of Britain’s out- 
standing capitalists; his financial fin- 
ger is not only in shipping but also 
in railroads, real estate, insurance and 
banks. But Runciman lacks his 
father’s “color.” Dispassionately in- 
tellectual, his power admittedly lies 
in his logical thinking and his awe- 
inspiring command of facts. 

Cambridge-educated, Runciman was 
first elected to the House of Commons 
in 1898. Since then, he has been in 
and out of office both as legislator and 
administrator. During the first two 
years of the World war, he was presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade in As- 
quith’s Liberal Cabinet, and with re- 
markable efficiency organized the na- 
tion’s food resources to feed the 
armies. So comprehensive had been 
his work that when Lloyd George’s 
coalition government took over in 
1916, Runciman had to be replaced by 
four men. For the next 15 years, 
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Runciman Commands Facts with Ease 
Runciman devoted himself largely to 
his huge private interests. A rugged 
individualist, he believed Britain’s 
post-war trend toward governmental 
paternalism was destroying Britain. 

In 1930, however, Runciman step- 
ped back into public affairs. Called 
in by banks to straighten out a com- 
plicated financial tangle in the ship- 
ping industry, he put through a pro- 
gram of reorganization that saved 
many shipping lines from collapse. 
The next year, he was again named 
president of the Board of Trade, and 
almost immediately made the most 
dramatic switch of his career. Ad- 
dressing the House of Commons, he 
formally abandoned the Liberal Party 
principle of free trade, to which he 
had been devoted for years, and thus 
became a Conservative in all but name. 
Since he was one of the last outstand- 
ing Free Traders, his apostasy was be- 
lieved to be largely responsible for 
Britain’s becoming a high tariff coun- 
try in 1932. Until 1937, when he was 
retired to the House of Lords, his 
outstanding achievement was the con- 
clusion of trade agreements with 23 
countries. Trade agreements, he be- 
lieves, help counteract extreme na- 
tionalism. 

Married in 1898, Runciman has five 
children. His wife, a noted civic lead- 
er, was the first woman ever to silt 
with her husband in the House of 
Commons. A competent navigator, 
Runciman makes yachting his recrea- 
tion—he has traveled 500,000 miles on 
salt water. Most often his trips take 
him to the Hebrides Isle of Ejigg, 
which he owns and where he usually 
spends August hunting and fishing. 
But last month, instead of vacationing, 
Runciman was trying to avert war. 
With his mediation recommendations 
yet to be announced last week, no one 
could say whether he would be ulti- 
mately successful. The world could 
only wait and hope. 
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HOUSEHOLD 
“U.S.” Gravy 


Coming to the aid of housewives 
whose gravies sometimes turn out 
greasy, lumpy or watery, experts of 
the U. S. Bureau of Home Economics 
recently announced the following 
“foolproof” recipe for sauces made 
from meat drippings: For each cup of 
sravy desired, combine two _table- 
spoons of fat, from one and a half to 
two tablespoons of flour, and one cup 
of liquid. Blend the flour and fat 
thoroughly to separate the starch 
grains and discourage lumping. Then 
add the milk, water or meat stock— 
cold or lukewarm, but never hot. The 
mixture should be cooked long enough 
to prevent a raw starch taste. 


Spiced Apple Jelly 


One of the cheapest and simplest 
ways of saving a large portion of the 
lush fall apple crop is to make it into 
apple jelly. However, apple jelly 
needs the addition of other flavors to 
bring out the natural taste of the 
fruit and prevent that characteristic 
insipid flatness in plain apple jelly. 
Spiced apple jelly, made according to 
the following recipe, will be found 
particularly appealing: 

Ingredients: For one batch, one-half 
peck apples, three pints vinegar, one 
pint water, one stick cinnamon, one- 
half tablespoon whole cloves, one-half 
tablespoon blade mace and sugar are 
required. 

Directions: Wash (do not peel) the 
apples, cut them into quarters and 
core. Cook in the vinegar and water, 
in which the spices are suspended tied 
in a bag. When the apples are soft, 
place in jelly bag and let drip. Next 
put the juice in a kettle and boil for 
20 minutes. Then measure, and for 
each cup of juice add three-fourths 
cup of sugar. Boil the sweetened juice 
for 20 minutes, or until sirup sheets 
from the side of a spoon. Pour the 
hot sirup into hot jelly glasses and seal. 


——————_ _- —~—e = 


Week’s Hints 


Gg Boiling water poured from a 
height of three or four feet on color- 
fast or white cotton or linen material 
is effective for removing fresh coffee, 
tea or fruit stains. 

@ Keep spices, coffee and tea cov- 
ered, for exposure to the air causes 
them to lose their flavor. 

g A little vinegar or lemon juice 
sprinkled over greens just before they 
are served will add to the piquancy. 

@ To remove chewing gum stains 
from washable fabrics, soften the gum 
with egg white, wash in lukewarm 
soapy water and rinse thoroughly. 

gG Tough, shriveled pickles are caus- 
ed by the use of too much salt, too 
much vinegar or the use of old cu- 
cumbers., 

@ Never use soap on fresh fruit 
stains. It will set them. 














Common Education Usually Sufficient 
$1260 to $2100 First Year. Men—Women 


Nation-Wide Customs liaspector Exami- 
nations; Salary te Start $2,100 a Year 





200.00 in CAS 
WHO ARE THESE PRESIDENTS? 











Bc a --o Rares OE Name . rr 


$50.00 EXTRA FOR PROMPTNESS 


Name these three Presidents of the United States, complete their pictures—and win 
ea big Cash Prize! That's all you have to do. And while you are having the fun of 
playing this Picture Game of the Presidents you will have a remarkable opportunity to 
win your share of the $200.00 in Cash Prizes that are waiting for the lucky winners! 


$100.00 First Prize, $50.00 Second, $25.00 
Third, and Five $5.00 Prizes 


COMPLETE AND NAME THREE PICTURES 


Look at the three pictures shown above. They are ‘“‘scrambled’’ cut-outs of the 
likeness of three American Presidents. After studying the heads, faces and chins of the 
sectional pieces, cut them out and re-arrange the cut-outs so as to complete your three 
pictures. Then write in the name of the President under each picture. Next, and very 
important, mail] your contest answer promptly. 


In addition to the regular Cash Prizes, we will pay the first-prize winner a $50.00 
check as an extra award for promptness. A little skill! A lot of fun! And a chance 
to win substantial cash awards. 

The judges will award all prizes on the basis of correct solution and neatness of 
entry. The contest closes Nov. 15, 1938. Decisions of judges will be final, In the event 
of ties duplicate prizes will be awarded. 


Send answers to Mary Early, Dept. P, 2206 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 





“Says Everybody 
HYPNOTIZED 


A strange method of mind and body control, that leads to im- 
mense powers never before experienced, is announced by Edwin 
J. Dingle, well-known explorer and geographer. It is said to 
bring about almost unbelievable improvement in power of mind. 
Many report improvement in health. Others acquire superb 
bodily strength, secure better positions, turn failure into suc- 
cess. Often with surprising speed, talents, ability and a more 
magnetic personality are developed. 

The method was found in remote and mysterious Tibet, for- 
merly a forbidden country, rarely visited by outsiders, and 
——- called the land of miracles in the astounding books writ- 

en about it. Here, behind the highest mountains in the world, 
Mr. Dingle learned the extraordinary system he is now dis- 
closing to the Western world. 

He maintains that all of us are giants in method found by Mr. Dingle in Tibet is said 
strength and mind-power, capable of sur- to be remarkably instrumental in freeing the 
prising feats, from the delay of old age to mind of the hypnotizing ideas that paralyze 
the pe tt -— = the Fae oe the giant powers within us. 
ment of Cazziing business and professiona A nine-thousand word treatise, revealing 
—-, a childhood, however, we are the startling results of this system, is now 

ypnotized, our powers put to sleep by the being offered FREE to anyone who quickly 
suggestions of associates, by what we read, sends his name and address. Write promptly 
and by various experiences. To realize their to the address below, as only a limited num- 


really marvelous powers, men and women ber of the free treatises have been printed. 


must escape from this hypnotism. The unique 
The Institute of Mentalphysics, Dept. 63, 213 Soe. Hobart Bivd., Los Angeles, Calif. 


* WORK FOR UNCLE SAM * 






Gentiemen: Rush to me, without charge, 32 
book with list of U. S. Government big paid positions 
obtainable. Advise me also regarding salaries, 
# work, vacation, etc. Tell me how to qualify for a position. 


Applications Close September 12 # Name 90.0000 006 00000060000 ebceseccee ee scn ccc Geena 


Mail Coupon immediately—today sure. 















FRANKLIN INST., Dept. B172, Rochester, N. ¥. 

































































THE MOVIE WORLD 





A Movie Starring Movies 


Like many another infant art, the 
cinema had little time during its early 
years to think about preserving its 
own historical records. It was too 
busy developing a technique. As a 
result, many of its first outstanding 
productions were lost and some were 
even melted and Sold as scrap celluloid. 

Three years ago in New York, the 
job of preserving landmarks in film 
history was assumed by the Film 
Library of the Museum of Modern Art. 
Founded by a group of cultured New 
Yorkers headed by the young million- 
aire, John Hay Whitney, the library 
set out to buy all the early films it 
could get, and also to preserve prints 
of outstanding current films for their 
future historical value. As an aid to 
study and analysis of motion picture 
development, it rented prints to edu- 
cational institutions and to local film 
societies with which it became as- 
sociated. 

Last week, with 800 films in its 
archives, the library had one ‘of the 
world’s most extensive records of 
motion picture progress and was pre- 
paring to use it in producing the first 
screened history of the screen—a 
factual movie in which moviedom 
would itself be the star. As the li- 
brary’s director, John Abbott, left 
New York to confer with Hollywood 
officials, Whitney announced that the 
picture would be the first full-length 
feature ever produced for national 
release by an educational and cultural 
institution. Although it will be chiefly 
a sober portrayal of the development 
of motion picture technique and the 
contributions of individuals such as 
David Wark Griffith, Mack Sennett 
and Charlie Chaplin, the picture will 
leaven its seriousness with excerpts 
from movies of bygone days. 
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Saberd ’s Lecture 


Last year, with an income of $465,- 
000, Carole Lombard was America’s 
highest paid movie actress. Last week, 
on the record at least, she was also 
America’s most willing taxpayer. 

In a statement that sounded like an 
idealist’s lecture on good citizenship, 
Miss Lombard let it be known that she 
was pleased government taxes ate up 
$397,575 of her 1937 earnings. With 
these taxes deducted, she said, her 
actual income was $67,425, out of 
which she paid her press agent, busi- 
ness manager and other professional 
expenses, leaving only about $20,000 
for herself, 

“I have no kick at all,” said Lec- 
turer Lombard. “Fact is I’m pretty 
-happy about the whole thing. Twenty 
thousand a year is plenty for me... 
I like the parks and the highways and 
the good schools and everything that 
_this government does. After all, every 
cent anybody pays in taxes is spent to 





Carole Lombard: “No Kick at All” 


benefit him. I don’t need $465,000 a 
year for myself, so why not give what 
I don’t need to the government for 
improvement of the country? There’s 
no better place to spend it.” 

Although all but a few skeptics gave 
her credit for the good intentions of 
her lecture, Carole Lombard’s figures 
were frankly questioned by a Federal 
tax official. Either she had generous- 
ly overpaid, he said, or her press agent 
was wrong. According to his calcu- 
lations, she should have paid the Fed- 
eral government only $280,024 and 
California not more than $50,000. This 
would have brought her total tax bill 
to $330,024 instead of $397,575. It 
might have been even less, he said, if 
she had taken advantage of permitted 
deductions for professional expenses 
and for state and Federal levies paid. 

ee 


You'll Be Seeing 


Boy Meets Girl (Warner Bros.): A 
faithful transcription of the play by 
the same name, this farce aims its 





Marie Wilson Makes Dumbness Perfect 


Pathfinder 


satire at the exhibitionistic behavior 
of some Hollywood picture-makers. 
James Cagney and Pat O’Brien are two 
crack writers with juvenile tendencies 
to show off. Ralph Bellamy is their 
producer-boss who preens himself on 
his college education. About to be 
fired, the writers, whose one plot is 
“boy meets girl, boy loses girl, boy 
gets girl,” sell the studio boss the idea 
of making a star out of Happy, a baby 
as yet unborn to a dumb studio wait- 
ress (Marie Wilson). Rest of the story 
involves their efforts to keep control 
of Happy by hook or by crook. Funny 
as the plot is, the riotous incidents and 
snappy dialogue are what make the 
show. Marie Wilson, who more or less 
steals the show, is perfect as the 
wide-eyed mother who wants to go to 
high school, and Dick Foran, the sing- 
ing cowboy, is fine as the slow-witted, 
vain western hero whose best line is a 
stentorian “mighty fond.” 

Carefree (RKO): Dancing together 
again, Ginger Rogers and Fred Astaire 
revive that beautifully matched rhythm 
that looks so easy, but isn’t. One of 
their numbers, “The Yam,” is in their 
familiar swingy style; another, done in 
slow motion, is a particularly lovely 
representation of a dream. In a solo 
bit, Astaire proves that coordination 
and rhythm are the essence of golf; he 
does an intricate tap sequence and 
knocks out about twenty-five perfect 
drives at the same time. Although the 
Irving Berlin songs are not quite up 
to the Berlin standard, “Carefree” is a 
thoroughly enjoyable picture with an 
engaging story. Ginger is a musical 
comedy star who can’t make up her 
mind about marrying Ralph Bellamy. 
Astaire, a psychiatrist, is persuaded by 
his friend, Bellamy, to unkink the com- 
plexes which keep Ginger from saying 
yes. When Ginger falls in love with 
the doctor, she invents innumerable 
neuroses to prolong the treatment. 
Most of the film’s gaiety comes from 
her behavior when under the influence 
of hypnotic suggestion manipulated 
by Psychiatrist Astaire. 

Four Daughters (Warner Bros.): 
This homey, sentimental picture based 
on Fannie Hurst’s novel, “Sister Act,” 
is unusually charming. Without af- 
fectalion, it tells the story of four 
sisters (Priscilla, Rosemary and Lola 
Lane and Gale Page) who are daugh- 
ters of a grumpy, small-town music 
professor (Claude Rains). Mothered 
by their aunt (May Robson), the girls 
live a happy life, playing in a home 
orchestra led by their father, until a 
discordant note is struck by the ap- 
pearance of an embittered city lad 
(John Garfield, formerly Jules Garfield 
of the stage). In his first cinema role, 
Garfield achieves the picture’s out- 
standing performance as he breaks up 
Priscilla’s romance with a young com- 
poser (Jeffry Lynn), marries her him- 
self, then commits suicide when he 
realizes he can’t make her happy. 
Although temporarily disrupted by 
this tragedy, the idyllic life of the little 
family soon returns and Priscilla re- 
sumes her first romance. 
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WOMEN IN THE NEWS 





Softball Army 


In softball, America’s newest major 
sport, the girl athlete has attained a 
new high. Recognized as the equal, 
if not the superior, of the male player, 
she is the game’s biggest drawing card. 

This week, at Soldiers’ Field in Chi- 
cago, no less than 40 teams of girl 
players were scheduled to compete in 
the sixth annual world’s amateur soft- 
ball championship. Clad in shirts and 
shorts, most of the girls were young 
and graceful, but that was not the 
reason why they were expected to 
attract as many spectators as the 60- 
odd male teams. The reason was that 
they customarily play a type of soft- 
ball as fast, tough and exciting as the 
men’s game—often more so. Not even 
coaches can explain why young 
women seem particularly suited to the 
game. Some guess that the underhand 





teams, and soon the game became a 
major sport. In 1933, when the 
Amateur Softball Association was 
formed to police the game, the first 
world’s championship tournament was 
staged in Chicago. Today, the sport 
is built on an army of over 2,000,000 
players, of whom at least a third are 
women. The number of steady fans 
has been estimated at 10,000,000. 

Early in softball’s history, aware of 
the sport’s advertising possibilities, in- 
dustries and individual business men 
began taking an interest in the game. 
Supplying the uniforms, equipment 
and names, they sponsored hundreds 
of oddly-labeled girls’ teams and men’s 
teams, such as Vogel’s Bloomer Girls, 
Benny Rubin’s Robins, Payneheat 
Amazons, and Great Northern Laundry 
Girls, first world’s champions. The 
teams belong to leagues in all parts 
of the United States and Canada. 
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The Game Claims More Women Players Than Any Other Competitive Sport 


pitch, which girls can learn to do well, 
is one explanation. Whatever the 
cause, however, the fact remains that 
softball today claims more women 
players than any other competitive 
sport. 

Ever since its inception, softball has 
attracted large numbers of women 
players. Superficially resembling base- 
ball, it was originally a slow indoor 
sport played chiefly by school girls 
and small boys. About ten years ago, 
however, playground teams and va- 
cant-lot amateurs developed a swifter 
game than the indoor variety. It was 
called softball. Because it was played 
by a ten-man team or a ten-girl team 
on a 60-foot diamond and because it 
employed a smaller bat and larger ball 
than those used in regular baseball, it 
was first ridiculed for “sissiness.” But 
gradually, as it was paced faster, it 
won public interest and respect. 
Enterprising promoters sponsored 


This summer, softball for girls 
reached its most successful phase to 
date—in a series of night games staged 
in New York’s big Madison Square 
Garden. Because the sport is only a 
few years old in the East, curious New 
Yorkers flocked to the Garden to laugh 
but they stayed to admire. They found 
that the girls could pitch, hit and run 
as expertly as Big Leaguers. In Chi- 
cago this week, the girl player’s place 
in soft ball was to be similarly demon- 
strated. 





Mormon Beauty-Seeker 


For many years after the death in 
1877 of Brigham Young, great leader 
of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints, his 25 widows and more 
than 40 children were objects of public 
curiosity. 

Last week, another of his descend- 
ants—a great-granddaughter—held the 
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Mercolized Wax will make your skin smoother, 
clearer, younger-looking. This lovely cream sloughs 
off the outer layer of skin with all its superficial 
blemishes, in tiny invisible particles. Then you see 
the underskin revealed in alli | its fresh, clear loveli- 
ness. Bring out this hidden beauty and keep your 
skin young-looking with Mercolized Wax. 


At drug end _depertment stores everywhere. 


HOW YOU CAN 
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Men Love Peppy Girls 


F you'd like to help change your dull, drab 
I life into a more happy, thrilling existence— 
if you’d like to be more sought after and ad- 
mired by men, consider this: 

It’s the girl bubbling over with vivacious 
pep and ginger who attracts men. Men can’t 
stand cranky, ailing women. 

So in case you need a good general system 
tonic remember this:—For over 60 years fa- 
mous Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound, 
made especially for women from wholesome 
herbs and roots, has helped Nature tone up 
| delicate female systems, build up physical re- 
sistance, and thus help calm jittery nerves and 
give more pep and zip to really enjoy life. 

Tune in Voice of Experience Mutual Broad- 
casting System: Mon., Wed. and Fri. See your 
local newspaper for time. WLW Mondays 
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AR ATER > Se | PERSONAL INITIAL 
DAILY CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Newest Novelty, Season’s fastest seller. 
Assortment of 21 Christmas Cards with send- 
er’s INITIAL in Metallic Gold and Giver Seale. 
Retaile $1. Costs 60c. Extra Bonos. Also same- 
Gimerinted Greetings. 50 for $1. Many other 
earnings full or epere time. Write for 
artistic CARO CO., 459 Way St., Elmira, &, ¥. 





If You Need Extra Money 


Write at once for free details of our Spare Time 
Income plan which is helping hundreds to earn 
extra money every day. Address: 

PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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AUTO-DIESEL 


a trade, Letus train you to pee an expert Auto-Diesel 
+ sel Di help you get a good job The cost to you is 
reasonable. We fans fare to Nashville. For free catalog 
write: NASHVILLE DIESEL SCHOOL, Dept. 57, Nashville, Tenn. 












MAKE MONEY WITH 
CIFT BANK IDEA 


Millions use Sayman’s Vegetable 
Wonder Soap. wn for 60 years. 
Take orders For this nationally used 
soap | and 150 other Sayman me 
ly —f xtracts, spices, etc. new 
,a* Gift Plan shakes quick sales’ for you elers 
oh 38 ae Le - pes mapera. FREE 
ance to own ta 8 y 
ness. Get Big othe Gutfit on trial, SAMPLES 
SAYMAN PRODUCTS CO., Dept. A-2, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


DICE CARDS 


inks, Shiners, Daubs and Accessories. 
5e Stamp for Catalog. 
WEL BROS., Box P, SALIDA, COLO. 













COFFEE ROUTES PAYING ¥5 $60 


Mational Bq FI more men 4 
oe calls on local routes, lo eae 














/ HERE’S QUICK RELIEF 
: For pic oolies from itch- 
‘ing 3, pim- 
~. ples, athlete's foot, and 
© other externally caused 
: skin afflictions, use cooling, 
: antiseptic, liquid D. D. 
if PTION. Grease- 
} less, stainless, dries fast. 
{Stops the most vy 
sitching in a hurry. A 

trial ‘bottle, at drug stores, 
—— ee ey back. 


CHAS.C.SCHWER, Dept, I. 719 Westfield, Mass. 


TRAIN gee 
dere A= 


Saat Dept. 68-69, 


Svs <7 tay Se A me” a 


th 
20th CENTURY HEALTH INSTITUTE 
HIN St. Dept. 1841. Los Angeles, 


Featherweight — No _ 
Natural Teste — Molds “Better 
Speakers, 





public eye. She was 24-year-old Kalli 
Foutz, who had journeyed all the way 
from Salt Lake City, Utah, to New York 
in search of beauty, Lank, blonde and 
big-nosed, Kalli had outstripped 5,000 
other contestants to win a “Make-the- 
most-of-yourself” competition spon- 
sored by Mademoiselle, woman’s mag- 
azine. As the winner, she undertook 
the trip to Manhattan for a thorough 
renovation of her hair, face and body, 
all to be “styled” by a fashionable 
Fifth Avenue beauty salon. 

In a few days, Kalli Foutz had un- 
dergone the first and most important 
step ‘toward making her a glamor 
girl, At the Medical Arts building, 
plastic surgeons had reshaped and re- 
duced her nose. Although the opera- 
tion hurt enough to make Kalli shed 
tears, her new nose made her smile 
timidly when she looked at it in a 
mirror. 

In a month or so, the Mormon 
beauty-seeker will leave the Fifth 
Avenue salon with her search ended, 
the before-and-after transformation 





International 
Kalli Smiled at Her Bandaged Nose 


completed. On that day, according to 
Mademoiselle, homely Kalli Foutz will 


have become glamorous. 
re - 


Briefs 


q Chicago women last week could 
wear abbreviated bathing suits with- 
out fear of the law. Only recently 
did the city repeal an 1895 ordinance 
requiring women’s suits to have full 
bloomers extending below the knees, 
sleeves half-way to the elbow and 
high backs. 

@ The feet and hands of British 
girls are three or four sizes larger 
than they were 100 years ago, accord- 
ing to a survey made by the shoe and 
glove industry. 

@ According to a recent report from 
Tokyo, Japan’s three richest women 
are a physician, a writer and a guitar 
player, while movie stars are far 
down the list. The physician, Dr. 
Yayoi Yoshioka, has a fortune of about 
1,000,000 yen ($295,000). The highest- 
salaried actresses receive only about 
$5,225 a year. 
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PRIMARIES— 


(Continued from page 4) 


ernment and government officials have 
obtained more and more power to 
control elections.” 

To meet this “new situation,” the 
mild-mannered Democratic chairman 
of the Senate Campaign Expenditures 
Committee had definite plans. At the 
next Congress, he announced, he would 
introduce legislation to impose Fed- 
eral policing of state primaries in 
which Congressional seats are at stake. 
Thus fore-shadowed was Congression- 
al supervision of a political institu- 
tion heretofore specifically exempted 
from Federal jurisdiction. 

FORM: As a political form, nomi- 
nation for public office by direct pri- 
mary dates back to the years just fol- 
lowing the Civil war. Aimed at the 
then universal convention system, 
which permitted political bosses to 
hand-pick “right” candidates with al- 
legiance to machines rather than to 
voters, the primary idea stemmed from 
a Philadelphia essay contest, whose 
winner suggested the plan of nomi- 
nating all candidates for office by 
direct, plurality vote of the party 
rank and file. 

First adopted by the Republican 
party of Crawford County, Pa., in 
1868, the primary system spread rapid- 
ly as a strictly party method, unsup- 
ported by statute. In 1904, Wisconsin 
and Oregon became the first states to 
write the direct primary into law. 
Within 13 years, 42 more states fol- 
lowed their example, and today only 
three states—Connecticut, New Mexi- 
co and Rhode Island—use the conven- 
tion system of nomination exclusive- 
ly. In 40 states, direct primary nomi- 
nations are mandatory under the law, 
and in the remaining five, the method 
of selecting candidates is left to the 
decision of the parties. Even in these 
states, the primary system commonly 


. prevails. 


Chief variation between primary 
systems in the different states was 
highlighted last month by President 
toosevelt’s condemnation of voters 
who cross party lines to help nomi- 
nate candidates for whom they do not 
intend to vote. Forty of the 45 direct 
primary states have “closed” pri- 
maries, in which some test of the 
voter’s political affiliation is required. 
Five other states—Idaho, Minnesota, 
Montana, Washington and Wisconsin 
—conduct “open” primaries, in which 
the voter gets ballots listing candi- 
dates of all parties and may nominate 
anyone he chooses. Purpose of the 
“open” primary is to protect secrecy 
of the ballot and prevent pressure from 
being brought upon voters whose in- 
tentions are known. But there is no 
doubt that the “open” primary also 
permits members of one party to balk 
the nomination of a rival party’s 
strong candidates, thus nullifying the 
real wishes of the electorate. 

REFORM: Although the opportunity 
for election manipulation offered by 
the spending policies of the New Deal 
is something new in American poli- 
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tics, the potential menace of money 
in influencing votes has long been 
recognized. All states today have cor- 
rupt practices acts limiting expendi- 
tures which may be made by candi- 
dates for nomination or election. Most 
of these forbid political contributions 
by corporations and require full pub- 
licity for all campaign outlays. Simi- 
larly, the Federal Corrupt Practices 
Act governs all general elections 
where national offices are at stake. 

Application of this Federal law to 
primaries was attempted in the nomi- 
sation of Truman H. Newberry as 
Senator from Michigan in 1920. New- 
berry and 134 others were convicted 
of exceeding the $10,000 limit then im- 
posed on senatorial candidates “in 
procuring nominations or elections.” 
But the Supreme Court reversed the 
decision on the ground that Federal 
estrictions on state primaries were 
unconstitutional, 

Consequently, when a new Federal 
Corrupt Practices Act was passed in 
1925, it was confined to general elec- 
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Sheppard Has Hit at “Gutter Politics” 


tions, and primaries were specifically 
exempted. Since then, to quash im- 
proper primary methods, the Senate 
has relied chiefly upon its constitu- 
tional power to “judge the elections, 
returns and qualifications of its own 
members.” Through such investigat- 
ing committees as Sheppard’s, with 
power to recommend that guilty can- 
didates be refused seats, it seeks to 
expose and punish excessive expendi- 
tures and other questionable tactics. 

Such control, however, is weak be- 
cause investigating committees are left 
to establish their own definitions of 
impropriety, and could easily cloak 
rather than expose abuses. State con- 
trol, too, has proved ineffectual in 
many instances and does not apply 
to such problems as misuse of Federal 
funds and coercion of government 
workers. Such was the foundation for 
widespread belief last week that state 
primaries may soon come under Fed- 
eral control. Among possible methods 
under consideration, four were out- 
standing: 


Constitutional amendment, giving 


Congress specific power to regulate 
and control primaries, would be the 
surest way of effecting the change. 
But this lengthy process, requiring 
congressional action and ratification 
by three-quarters of the states, prob- 
ably could not be completed in time to 
apply to the 1940 elections, when the 
“new situation” created by New Deal 
spending is expected to become most 
troublesome. 


Amendment of the Senate rules has 
been attempted several times withoul 
success. Disclosure of expenditures 
totaling $2,793,583 by three Pennsyl- 
vania candidates in 1926 led Senator 
Robert M. La Follette to urge an ad- 
dition to the Senate rules reading: 
“No individual shall be entitled to a 
seat in the Senate unless the following 
provisions have been complied with:” 
The provisions were simply those of 
the Corrupt Practices Act, applied to 
primaries. While this method has the 
value of simplicity, critics hold that 
it does not apply specifically enough to 
the misuse of Federal funds and pres- 
suring of government employees to 
fill the bill. 

Bans on use of Federal funds in 
any primary or general election will 
be urged in the next Congress as 
amendments to all appropriation bills 
by Senator Carl Hatch of New Mexico. 
A similar amendment, offered by 
Hatch to the $3,750,000,000 lending- 
spending bill at the last session, was 
defeated 40 to 37 after Senator Alben 
Barkley, with remarkable candor, de- 
clared it would be “unfair” to prohibit 
use of Federal funds in Kentucky 
when his opponent in the coming 
campaign, Governor A, B. Chandler, 
had free access to state resources. 
Hatch’s plan apparently would not 
cover coercion of government job- 
holders in primary elections. 

Extension of the Corrupt Practices 
Act to cover primaries as well as gen- 
eral elections is the line of attack that 
will probably be taken by Sheppard. 
Motive behind this method is the wide- 
spread belief that the present Supreme 
Court would reverse the 1920 ruling 
which put the primaries beyond Wash- 
ington’s reach, That decision was by 
a five-to-four vote, and the present 
complexion of the Court, plus the in- 
creasing urgency of primary problems, 
suggests that Federal policing of state 
nominations for national] offices would 
now be held constitutional. 


As 1938’s political warfare thunder- 
ed louder and louder over the nation 
last week (see page 4, col. 3), the ques- 
tion of immediate interest was what 
effect November’s ballots would have 
on the New Deal and Franklin Roose- 
velt. But serious students of political 
practice pondered a more distant pros- 
pect. To them, the innovations and ex- 
cesses of the current primaries sug- 
gested far-reaching changes. Not far 
in the future, many of them saw a 
day when Presidents might engage in 
local conflicts without a_ second 
thought, but when attempts to buy 
votes or supporters with Federal jobs 
or Federal money might be rigidly 
suppressed under the law of the nation. 


HERNIA 


tF you suffer from this dis- 
ability—and your doctor ad- 
vises the use of a proper- 
fitting support—write NOW 
for full information regard- 
ing the famous 


BROOKS RUPTURE APPLIANCE 


The principal points of this form of truss:-- Made 
for the individual requirements of each case (not a 
stock truss)—light, cool, comfortable, sanitary 
(washable), no metal springs or hard low 
peteed, designed for all forms of reducib ture 

n men, women and children, and SENTON AL 
TO PROVE IT. Free details sent in plain envelepe. 
All correspondence held in strict confidence. 


BROOKS CO., 519 State St., Marshall, Mich. 
(Since 1897 Specialists in the Manufacture and Fit- 
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TUDIOS, anna 


FARM RELIEF! 


Jere’s farm relief no farmer can 





be without—EN-AR-CO ese sun 
relief of pains of Neuralgia, Sprains, Sore 


discomfort of Head Colds and Bronchial 
irritation. EN-AR-CO has been doing it for 


Made in crop of troubles. Get EN-AR-CO today 


U.S.A. and get your quick pain relief . . 
NATIONAL ae | co. NEW YORK 


KILL RATS WITHOUT POISON 






Pets or Poul- 
try,Gets Rats 
<= Every Time. 
K-R-O is made 
from Red Squill, a 
raticide recommended 
by U.S. Dept. Agr. (Buh 
1533). Ready-Mixed, for 
homes, 35¢ and $1.00; Pow- 
der, for farms, 75¢. Al} 
Drug and Seed Stores 
Damage each rat does 
costs you $200 @ 
= year. K-R-O Co, 
SY Springfield, O 


KILLS RATS 
ONLY 





“If you are sick and tired of gasping and 
struggling for breath—tired of sitting up 
night after night losing much needed rest and 
sleep, write me at once for a FREE trial of the 
medicine that gave me relief. I suffered 
agony for nearly six years, Now I have no more 
spells of choking, gasping and wheezing and 
sleep sound all night long. Write today for @ 
FREE trial. Your name and address on a post 
ecard will bring it by return mail.” O. W. 
Dean, President, Free Breath Products Com- 
pany, Dept. 38-J, Benton Harbor, Michigan. 


: BEAUTIFUL 
Enjoy BEAUTIFUL 


FALSE TEETH > 
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UNITED STATES DENT COMP. 
Dept, 947B, 2 FATES DENTAL pmetnyf 





ting of Appliances for all forms of Reducible Hernia} 





5 Anson Pt, Rochester, HL yi MY. 


OIL, Stimulates local circulation for the 
Muscles, Fatigue and Exposure, also the 


over 50 years. Best insurance against « 
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NITIES 


AGENTS WANTED 





nd out Premi- 
1.00 order for 
profit each 


: 


SALES. LIBERAL PROFITS. Ha 
ums that look like $1.00 Values with 
Housewives daily. Make 
00 sale. Big line 250 guaranteed products. Easy 
build big pay, year ‘round business. Liberal Sam- 


Leading oduct Free. J. W. Gibson Co., Dept. 
8, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Quick prea. Sensational 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. 
Sao Mae 21-Polder assortment. lis $l1—you make 
pings, etc a on everybody bays. Also Gift Wrap- 
ous crous, others. Port- 
* Onis mas Cards. Write for Free 
one Offer. ‘Chilton Greetings, 179 Lincoln, Dept. 
Boston, Mass. 


_ _ _ 
WEAR FINE HOSE I SEND without cost with outfit 
while taking orders for amazing new hosiery. Re- 


lacement guaranteed against nth sees and rs. 
Rush name 8 and hose size. esk 40-J, 
ra 


HRISTMAS Sines Sell 50 Assorted, name im- 
Srtahed $1. a ag ap ae 50c. Samples Free. Dunbar, 
New Brunswick, N 
AND Ww MEN to represent Pathfinder, 
time. If cupatienses so state. 
Pathfinder, Was ton, 


ConPaT ES 


POEM WRITERS, SONGWRITERS—Send for free 
Rhyming Dictionary, Songwriters’ Guide. Submit 

best poems, melodies today for bonafide, superior 

offer. MMM Studios, Dept. 36G, Portland, Ore. 


WANTED Original Poems, yw. for immediate con- 
sideration. Send poems to columbian Music Pub- 
lishers, Ltd. t. 6, Toronto, Can. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
Sold, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 
Courses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Al 


FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


GOOD FARMS AVAILABLE. Washington, Minnesota, 
Idaho, western Montana, Oregon. dable crops, 

favorable climate. Write for impartial advice, liter- 

ature and list of typical bar _ ify state. J. W. 
w, 107 WN ul, Minn. 


FEMALE HELP W Saree 


SELL 50 PERSONAL CHRISTMAS CARDS—$1.00. 
Amazing bargain! 50 folders with customer’s mong 

imprinted. Sells fast. Pays big profit. Free Samp) 

Also —T $1 Christmas Card Assortments. n- 


eral Ca 400 8S. Peoria St., Dept. P-314, Chicago. 


SPECIAL WORK FOR HOUSEWIVES—Earn to $23 

a and get your own dresses Free. No can- 
vassi no investment. bt fully — age, dress 
size. jon . CJ-1029 ncinnati, Ohio. 


HELP wa NTED 
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M. M. EARNED $267, three weeks, raising mush- 
rooms in cellar! Exceptional, but . yom cellar, shed 
k free. United, 


pera suitable. We buy crops. 


848 Lincoln Ave., Dept. 275, Chicago. 
INSTRUCTION 


GET U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS. $105—$175. Pre- 
re immediately. Particulars free. Franklin In- 
tute, Dept. C-13, Rochester, N. Y 
NURSES TRAINING SCHOOLS 


MAKE UP TO $25—$35 week as a trained practical 
nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. 
Chicago School of Nursing, Dept. M, Chicago. 


A 


INVENTORS—tTime counts—Don’t risk delay in pat. | 
enting your invention. Write for new 48-Page 
booklet, ‘‘Patent Guide for the Inventor.’’ No charge 
for preliminary information. Clarence A. ‘O’Brien 
man Berman, Registered Patent Attorneys, 
6987 Adams Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS. Reasonable terms. 
tered Patent Attorney. L. F. 





Book and advice free. 
Randolph, Dept. 








345, Washington, D. © 
INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or Un- 
patented. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
ri Pat St. Louis, Mo. 
PHOTO FINISHING 
IMMEDIATE SERVICE!—Better Pictures. Sixteen 


guaranteed prints from roll 25c. One colored or 
two Plain Enlargements and 8 guaranteed prints 25c. 
One day service, Detalls and Mailers Free on re- 
est. American Studios, 200, LaCrosse, Wis. 


PROMPT SERVICE—Guaranteed Work. 
ful Portrait Type Double Weight enlar 
ht neverfade Gloss prints, each roll 25c. 

Service, Dubuque, Iowa. 


YOU'VE TRIED THE CHEAPEST Now Try the Best. 
Roll Developed 16 guaranteed prints 30c. Best Photo 
Service, 2441 N. Ridgeway, Chicago, 
SPECIAL TRIAL! Rolls developed and printed with 
wide border Deckle Edge Prints only l5c. Quality 
guaranteed. Deckletone Finishers, 6444 Diversey, 
Chicago. 
ROLLS DEVELOPED—One Print and One Enlarge- 
ment of each exposure 25c. Trial. Reprints 20 for 
25c. Henry, 10 RiverGrove, Illinois. 
ROLL DEVELOPED, Eight guaranteed prints, two 
professional doubleweight enlargements, 25c. Quick 
service. Peerless Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 
20 REPRINTS 25c. 100 reprints $1.00. Roll a a 
with 16 prints 25c. Nordskog, 15, Maywood, 
QUICK SERVICE—Rolls developed, 8 guaranteed 
prints; 2 enlargements; 25c coin. ‘OK Photo Serv- 
ice, Ottawa, Kas. 3 
8 SNAI SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your roll. 
Send 25c—mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West- 
Salem, Wis. 
ROLL DEVELOPED. Two Glossy Enlargements (i 
a 8 prints 25c. Arbor Service, 47, Joliet, 





ements, 
buque 























ROLL DEVELOPED, 2 prints each negative 25c. En- 
om ent coupon. Willard’s, Box 3535T, Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio. 


16 PRINTS with roll 25c. 
Utah. 
ROLL DEVELOPED, «wlé guaranteed prints 25c. Smart 
Photo, nnesota. 


16 reprints 25c; Rex Photo, 


Two beauti- 








PASTIME, LUCIDS 


Six Triangles 


Last week’s match puzzle called for 
arranging 12 matches in four similar 
triangles, then moving six of the 
matches to other positions to form 
six similar triangles. Despite the fact 





that all of the 
matches were 
needed to form 


the four triangles, 
it is possible to 
form six triangles 


with the same 
number of match- 
es, as the accom- 
— panying _illustra- 
tion will show. 


The six matches to move are those 
forming the two bottom triangles in 
last week’s figure. The six triangles 
are then formed by collecting all the 
matches into a trisected six-sided or 
hexagonal figure. 





Brain Teaser 


For this week’s problem _ brain- 
teaserites are indebted to Wilbur 
Harris of Sharpsburg, Ohio: Philip, 
traveling at the rate of 20 miles a day 
on his bicycle, has four days start on 
his older brother, Bob, who is travel- 
ing in the same direction at the rate 


PORTABLE SALE} 


Brand NEW! 


Only $4. G95%"7 


19-Day Trial — Easy Terms 
Brand New, latest model Remington 


Also, Royal, Corona and 
a aa Featherweight Portables 
prices. 








A MONEY santa on 10 days trial—Easy terms. Guaranteed 
latest modele—up-to-date streamline features. Limited offer. Descriptive 
literature sent free. Act at once. FREE course in typing included. 

at 4 saving. - 


international Typewriter Exch., dect'aes. chicoss 


PILES ecaiciy 50° 


Stops short that cruel itching, bleeding, soreness. 
Pleasant, clean, stainless, odorless. You needn't suf- 
fer from piles now. Untold relief for only a dollar bill. 
MELROSE LABORATORY, MELROSE, MASS. 








SALESMEN WANTED 


SELL BROHARD “GOOD TIES.” Make money from 

now until Christmas. Best hand made tie for the 
price. 3 for $2.85, commission 60c. Satisfaction or 
money back. Beautiful samples. Act quick!! Brohard 
Brothers, Dept. 100, Lawrence Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


$50 WEEKLY POSSIBLE from start placing national- 
ly advertised Counter Card goods with stores. 








Chance to double earnings in few weeks. Most un- 
usual selling opportunity in wholesale field. Perma- 
nent connection. World’s Products Co.; Dept. 96, 


Spencer, Ind. 
SONG POEMS WANTED 


POEM WRITERS, SONGWRITERS—Send for free 

Rhyming Dictionary, Songwriters’ Guide. Submit 
best poems, melodies today for bonafide superior offer. 
MMM Studios, Dept. 36E, Portland, Ore. 


WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for Immedi- 
ate consideration. Send ms to Columbian Music 
Publishers, Ltd., Dept. 5, Toronto, Can. 


SONGWRITERS—Marketing advice, rhyming diction- 
ary, instruction booklet, re mailed on request. 
Songwriters Institute, 1234- Broadway, New York. 


SONGWRITERS: Send your poem today for immediate 
consideration. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods Build- 
ing, Chicago 


SONGWRITERS! POEMS—MELODIES. Send for 
Free Instruction Folder. Studio PF1l Guaranty 
Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 


WIND ELECTRIC PLANT 
BUILD WIND LIGHT PLANT. Complete plans and 
valuable catalog 10c. Welders, electric fences. 
LeJay Manufacturing, 410 LeJay Building, 
apolis, Minn. 

















Minne- 







Pathfinder 
ASTHMATICS! 


When Mrsath. 


Try inhaling the aromatic fumes of Dr. Schifi- 
mann’s ASTHMADOR. Thousands of asthmatic 
sufferers look for ready relief from this simpie 
treatment. Discovered 70 years ago. ASTHMA. 
DOR has been perfected by 3 generations. and 
is compounded of selected ingredients in a sci- 
entific laboratory. No wonder it is a favorite in 
many lands. Find out how ASTHMADOR can 
bring you relief. At your druggist. In powder, 
cigarette and pipe mixture form. Or send for free 
trial supply of all three. 


R. SCHIFFMANN CO.,Los Angeles, Cal. Dept. PA 


SINUS 


CATARRH-- 





HEADACHE 


Due to Nasal Congestion 
YOU WILL GET RELIEF OR OUR 
TREATMENT IS FREE! Hall’s Nasal Catarrh 
Medicine (2 Methods) relieves phlegm filled throat 
and -up nose or we will refund —- 
Reliable Firm--68 years in business. ik coer 
gist for Hall’s Nasal Catarrh Medicine. Se Sends. 
stamp for tube of the Quick Relief en’ -_yeeestitamae 
Ointment) and Free Catarr' 
F. 3. CHENEY & CO., Dept. pt. 135, Toledo, O. 


ECZEMA 


Don’t neglect it! Don’t despair! Try a well known Skin 
Specialist’s combination ‘‘Home Treatment’’ which ts 
giving hundreds of sufferers the first real relief tn 
years, from the miseries caused by this tormenting 
disease. Write today for FREE particulars and CON- 
VINCING PROOF. DR. RUDOLPH HOERMANN, 
Inc., 2200 N. Third St., Suite 407, Milwaukee, Wisc. 


YOUTH! 


‘ood bye to the curse of youth—BLACKMEADS, Cor BARK 
neab CLEANSING CREAM M will remove the loathsome echool 
menace to — diary. No more worry over hamsiliating 


skin. Send at c 
Egcigne 35 conte to. wits Le Om gow tas ATORIES. 


ARTHRITIS 


If you want to really try to get at your 
Rheumatism—Neuritis—aArthritis—Sciatica— 
Lumbago you must first get rid of some of 
the old and false beliefs wom them! 

Read the Book that is helping thousands— 
“The Inner Mysteries of eumatism—Ar- 
thritis.””. In simple words this helpful Book 
reveals startling, proven facts that every 
sufferer should know! 

The 9th edition is just off the press and a 
free copy will be mailed without obligation to 
any sufferer sending their address promptly 
to the author, H. P. Clearwater, Ph. D 
209-N Street, Hallowell, Maine. 











FREE “iitinecte™ 


GALL BLADDER 


TROUBLES 


Due to Lack of Healthy Bile 

If are one of those A ——— J who has suffered 
the dull, aching miser ha we ish liver and gall bladder irri 
tation due to lack of ile . and you have tried al 
sorts of medicine Et, Am al TE is a new ray of hope 
Reports from hundreds of former sufferers prove the amaz 
ing effectiveness of ESANE in treating such conditions righ‘ 
at home, without rigid pw Regardless of how long 
standing or stubborn the case ANE E helps promote the 
normal flow of chemically ee bile from the liver and 
thus aids digestion and prevents food from decaying in the 
bowels. at this remarkable medicine tay Send at 
once for FREE samples and valuable F Philadelphia. booklet. _ 

A, Pennsylvania Building, 





isease, Psoriasis. 
which you may believe to be eECZEMAT 
Use PSORA-DER 
Treatment couraged you may be after trying other 
ottatengoctudy - It sored with come aa 
"il Pee 3° day you 
Send for free sam Shotdess eenty. 


F id i E Why suffer from this obstinate, repal- 
the remarkable. 
re tions without success, its come will —_ you 
thet it will give yoo roll cok f "Yee oink 
Sens ve you - two weeks or money refunded. You 
Linwood Station. : F352 Bot lik aan 
tion for li nt Aaa {ache ae 
‘or liver, gall- r, 
other underlying conditions ne in_brone tH 
arthritis Joha Harvey 


ESANE CO., Dept.13-A, 

sive, scaly skin di 
T R i A L new treatment. Regardless of how dis- 
STOMACH TROUBLE? 
and exclusively by — The 


Drug Co., 4 West Vernor Highway, Detroit, 
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we TRUST you 
a COASTER 
b fox four chil- 
ours f. 





Siehecels AEA 


only 1 


WHY FISTULA 





IS DANGEROUS 


Loss of bowel control is the great dan- 
ger which threatens in neglected cases of 
fistula. Many could save themselves from 
that humiliating calamity by knowing the 
facts in time, and by seeking the appro- 
priate treatment. Radical treatment is not 
advisable, except for extreme cases, Get a 
book offered free by the McCleary Clinic, 
3782 Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo., 
which explains these conditions. Read 
about their comparatively mild treatment 
which has helped thousands of men and 
women without the usual hospital experi- 
ence. Write today. You will incur no 
obligation. Use the above address. 


ae] OMBSTONE eg 


WE PAY 
FREIGHT 
MS Write Quickly for Our FREE Catalog and 
samples, while prices are so reasonable. 
U. S. MARBLE & GRANITE CO., A-66, Oneco, Fia 







WAKE UP YOUR 


LIVER BILE— 


Without Calomel— And You'll me eg 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not flowing 
freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just decays in 
the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. You get 
constipated. Your whole system is poisoned and 
you feel sour, sunk and the world looks punk. 

A mere bowel movement doesn’t get at the cause. 
It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
to get these two pounds of bile flowing freely and 
make you feel “up and up.” Harmless, gentle, yet 
amazing in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills by name. 25c at all drug stores. 
Stubbornly refuse anything else. © 1936, c.P. inc. 


DAYS 
TRIAL 


I make beautiful, com- 
y Barn ae -fittin 
ates 


® 
shee ates 


AL LABORATORIES 
4, CHICAGG 


tc ASHLAND | 
1249 WN. Ashiand Ave., Dept. P- 


If you have these 
symptoms, you 
should not be 
without this book 
Send today for this. ftiustrated free another day. 
book containing valuable information ~ e 
“Men Past 40 Also contains infor- Mail this 
—- about the Milford Sanitarium 
n © mild and [modern treatment coupon 


— 
Muzomp Sawrranruw. Dept. PF.. 
Gentlemen: Send me your Free Book of Facts. 


Name 


Address City & State___ 





Large lit of ther for selling 
Win itt. Co.. Dept-cas, chicags 





was a failure. 


of 25 miles a day. In how many days 
Answer 


will Bob overtake Philip? 
next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—Strangely, 
the numbers may be any pair whose 
This holds true 
whether they are between one and 25 


difference is two. 


or beyond. 





—— 


Smiles 


Brokaw—What is your position in 


the club? 


Sally—Absolutely neutral. I don’t 


side with either faction. 


Hooey—Did the leading candidate 


electrify the crowd? 
Fuey—No, he only gassed it. 


Meeker—I read in the papers that 
science has discovered that singing 


warms the blood. 


Sockman—I don’t doubt that at all. 
I’ve heard singing that has made my 


blood boil. 


Jack—Didn’t she let you kiss her? 

Bob—Oh, heavens, no! She isn’t 
that kind. 

Jack—She was to me. 





Woogy—You know, Boogy, you’re the 
most henpecked husband I ever saw. Why 


you’re just like a microphone in a broad- 
casting studio. 

Boogy—Microphone? How’s that? 

W oogy—You never have a chance to 


talk back. 


Stubblefield—Is there any difference 
between a fort and a fortress? 


Jawsom—I should imagine a fortress 


is harder to silence. 


Norman—There seem to be more 
girls on this picnic than boys. 

Ruth—Yes, the petting odds are two 
to one, 


Young Husband (early in the morn- 
ing)—It must be time to get up. 

Wifey—Why, dear? 

Husband—Baby’s fallen asleep. 


Bertie—Ha! It is midnight, th 
moment when miracles happen 

Gertie—I think 

Bertie—There, didn’t I tell you! 











Fifer—What makes DeGroot such a 
wind bag? 

Zoole—Every night he stays out late 
his wife pumps him. 

Snobby—W ell, s sir, what did you find 
out about my family tree? 

Genealogist—That the entire crop 
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SEND You 
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| REMARKABLE 
*) TREATMENT 





Acid Stomach Ulcers 
Indigestion 
Gas Pains 


| 
(DUB TO GASTRIC HYPBRACIDITY ) 
| 
QUICK RESULTS NO RIGID DIET 


Why go on suffering with ter- 
rible burning, gnawing pains 
caused by acid stomach, when 
the relief you seek might be 
right here within your grasp? 
Even if you ,have tried other 
treatments without success, 
don’t get ,Geccuregns. You 
must not gi te 

The famous VON TABLETS 
are accomplishing tremendous 
benefit in hundreds of really 
severe, long standing acid stom- 
ach cases every where es 
pe ople who thought they might 

never be better again. Here’s the way the tablets work 

First of all they tend to set up a more gorrect ehemical 

balance in the stomach eliminating much of the excess 
| a cidity. Pain often leaves immediately. And that bloated, 
| gasey feeling is frequently relieved at once. Almost from the 
| eof the treatment sat you may eat good, wholesome food without fear 

distress. 9 way, lost weight and naturel strength " 

Moreover. Von A Hy act to coat over sore, irritated membranes 

stemach so that places may be protected from the sharp 

in the digestive process while antares carries on her healing werk. 

Von's Tablets are safe, pleasant and quick. 


MAN’S STOMACH HURT FOR YEARS 
Here’s a True Experience 


| Roland L. Payton, Collingswood, N. J., writes: ‘Before taking 
Von's treatment, | was « pitiful mass of skin and bone due rotund 8 





acid stomach condition y weight went down from 166 n 

| mere 115 pounds. My stomach was always afire with in. * 
even keep milk down. After taking Von's, my weight cdimbed cae 
to173 . . . actually heavier, stronger and healthierethan an potere 
You can imagine my great joy at now being able to eat = dritthk a 
everl Diemse to go out and do a good day 's work—to sleep 

| . I thank you from the bottom of my heart for the —a 

your treatment has given me. 
| 


Helpful Diet Chart to All VON Users! 


, Showing the foods to avoid and the ones te eat. Remember, 
| Von» Tablets have relieved such conditions when due to rastric 
| hyperacidity as Gassy Stomach, Belching, Bloatin, Indigestion , 
aed Stemach Uleera, Burn: Stomach, Pains after Bating oe 
Acidity, Sour Stomach, Vomiting, Heartburn, Consti wm: Head- 
ache, Lest Appetite, Lost Weight, Lest Bleev. ising Sunall 
Amounts of Sour Liquid From the Stomach 


THIS IS AN AMAZING OFFER 


DON’T GIVE UP HOPE! \\\\"g mted/// 

Il send ever os for you to \ Yy 
make a goed ts = at 
ny expense. ‘Don’ t delay. yy, 









ee what Von’s can do in 
your case. Mail the coupon 


xelow at once, 
Everybody is \\ 
talking about 
the wonderful 
Von treatment. \ 
Paste on Penny Postcard \ 








! PHILADELPHIA VON COMPANY H 
i Dept. 136-F, Fox Building, Philadelphia, Pa. i 
1 Please send FREE samples with full directions t 
: and helpful illustrated booklet. 1 
0 a ee ee P : 
' 
BD BGBIEED ccncccccccccccccseccccces cgeeececes cane | 
: a aS a a eee State. ..san i 
ee ee 2 





LEG SORES Strcsortne 
——_ rs. B., Ark.: * has ~aes healed phae 
leg of 7 years standing.” Special treatm by Mall'$4¢ 
guaranteed. A.D. R. CO., 3-B, Marienville, 










































Imagine learning to play a song in a half 
hour! That’s how amazingly simple and 
easy piano instruction has been made in a 
really thrilling book of home study which 
The Publishers Book Service now makes 
available for a fraction of what it cost to 
prepare! 


This method of self-instruction is based 
on the proven fact that most of the world’s 
greatest composers—including the immor- 
tal Richard Wagner—were largely self- 
taught! Think of it! 


And you know what being able to play 


just popular songs on the piano can mean . 


to one—not only in self-satisfaction but in 
popularity! Whom do they gather around 
ataparty? The piano player! Of course! 





You know yourself what deep emotions 
can be struck by a piano skillfully played! 


Partial Contents 


Best of all, you'll actually get a lot of 
fun out of learning to play the piano this 
way. For you’re not confined to just a 
lot of tiresome exercises. You’re actually 
encouraged to learn to play well-known 
songs! 


Now! If you’ve been afraid a book 
like this would cost you $10—or even as 
little as $5—prepare yourself for a big 
surprise! Through The Publishers Book 
Service you can get “Self Instruction in 
the Piano,” by George A. Gibbs, Jr., for 
only $1! It’s a fact! So decide now to 


Fundamental chords 
Note values 
Harmonizing scales 
Finger numbers 
Arpeggio style 


Photos of chords built 
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Symbol chart 


Correct hand position 
Waltz or % 
Chord charts 


do what you’ve always wanted to do—to 
blossom out in gatherings by your skill 
on the keyboard! Send the coupon below, 
with $1 in cash or money order. Don’t de- 
lay! Tear the coupon out and mail it now! 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 


2414 DOUGLAS STREET, N.E., WASHINGTON, D.C. 








SEND IN THIS COUPON WITHOUT DELAY! 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 2414 Douglas St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 


I enclose $1 for which kindly send me—all charges prepaid—a copy 
of SELF INSTRUCTION IN THE PIANO by George A. Gibbs, Jr. 


Dept. 9108 
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